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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—p—— 

HERE is no farther hope for the European Embassies in 
Pekin. Sheng, the Director of Telegraphs at Shanghai, 

and the coast Viceroys continue the artistic lying which they 
hope will gain them time ; bat there is no reasonable ground 
for doubting that a tragedy absolutely outside precedent in 
the history of the world has occurred. Up to July 6th the 
Ambassadors and their marine guards—being supplied with 
food by Prince Ching, a Mancha noble threatened by 
the Empress-Regent, and being partly sheltered by her 
intense desire to take them alive, and use them to strike 
a bargain with Europe—successfully defended themselves, 
but on that day, seeing the end of their ammunition, 
they joined Prince Ching and the Household guard which 
he commanded in a desperate sortie. It failed. Ching was 
deserted and killed, the Europeans fell back on the Embassy, 
and Prince Tuan ordered a final attack. He shelled the 
Embassy all night, and attacked at dawn through the 
breaches. The defenders, who had only revolvers left, shot 
their wives and children, and died fighting, not even Sir 
Robert Hart escaping. He was, it is said, offered a disguise, 
but be had remained an Englishman, and he elected to die 
with his countrymen. There is no evidence that any one 
was spared, and as the instinct of the Court would be to 
remove all witnesses, and so allow itself full latitude for 
lying, an escape is most improbable. 











This enormous crime bas caused a cry of horror throagh- 
out Europe, but it has not quickened the action of the 
Courts. Rather it has reloased them from the necessity of 
postponing their interests to their humanity. The general 
idea in all capitals is evidently to accumulate about 90,000 
Europeans in Taku, and, while supplies are collecting there, 
to send forward 50,000 Japanese, whose supplies are ready, to 
storm Pekin, the Courts trusting that as they hold the sea 


the Japanese will act as their agents and enforce their terms. 


The European and Indian troops—30,000 Russians, 20,000 
Britisb, 15,000 Germans, 10,000 Americans, 7,500 French, 
and 6,000 Italians—are afloat, and will be in Taku by mid- 
August, but their transport, which it is most difficult to 
collect, will hardly be ready before September. No 
generalissimo has been appointed or suggested, but he will 
probably be a German, the British retaining the supreme 
command at sea. The Chinese are gathering troops from all 
quarters, except Shantung, where a great army is collecting 








for the storm of Shanghai, and they will probably have 
150,000 men between Taku and’ Pekin, who will use the 
spade, let loose the canals, and throw up mighty walls. They 
have plenty of artillery, and are manufacturing shells in 
quantities in their own arsenals. The march, therefore, 
though quite practicable, will be a terrible and protracted 
one. ‘ 





One grand difficulty in the way, however, has been 
removed. Tientsin has been taken. The details are still 
obscure, but it is certain, from Admiral Seymour’s report, 
that on Jaly 13th the allied forces, who with the Japanese 
numbered eight thousand men, attacked the native city. 
The attack failed, the Chinese pouring in a most destructive 
fire; but on the following day the Japanese blew open the 
gates, the troops entered, and the Chinese army fled. Sixty- 
two guns are said to have been captured. ‘The Allies lost in 
killed and wounded above eight hundred men, a tenth of their 
whole force, and the Chinese, who fought “ with fanaticism ” 
—that is, very well—also suffered heavily. It is‘ supposed 
that this success will greatly daunt the Chinese; but it is 
more certain that if the railway between Tientsin and Taku 
can be cleared, the allied army will have a new base only 
seventy miles from Pekin. The principal credit-of the attack 
is given to the Japanese and the Americans; but one diffi. 
culty of a composite army is‘that the reporters of each 
nationality attribute to that nationality all they decently can. 
The death list is quoted as the final test, but it may be swelle¢ 
by blundering as well as by valour.: The energy with whick 
the Chinese fought is, like their uprising, a surprise. Some 
cause o: depression seems to have been lifted off their spirits 





We regret to read in certain quarters cries for savage ven- 
geance on the Chinese. They are, perhaps, natural, but they 
can serve no end except to make them fight as'men fight 
when quarter is refused. It is indispensable that there 
should be punishment for the atrocity committed in Pekin, 
and punishment such as will resound through Asia, where 
already, as, for instance, in Turkey, men are muttering that 
the Chinese have shown the right way, but the punishment 
should fall on the dynasty, not the people. To “slaughter all 
Pekin” is only toimitate Prince Tuan. The Allies ought, if 
they enter Pekin, to execute the authors of the tragedy what- 
ever their rank, and to refuse absolutely to make peace with 
a Manchu on the throne, but they ought also to avoid 
promiscuous slaughter except upon the battlefield. If they 
do not they will destroy their own coherence, for English- 
men and Americans remain Christians, and rouse a popular 
hatred more dangerous than many lost battles. The caution 
is the more necessary because Continental,’ as well as 
Japanese, generals are apt to believe that in, Asia the most 
effective weapon is terror, and that if mobs see only. soldiers 
killed they do not feel the necessary emotion. Iti is forgotten 
that terror has fwo results. 





Two grave complications have been introduced this week 
into the Chinese affair. The first is the evidence that the 
persons ruling in Pekin hate Russia more than any other 
Power. They have evidently been preparing for months to 
block the Siberian route and destroy the Trans-Asian Rail- 
way. Armed bands, provided with excellent guns, have 
stopped all work on many sections of the railway, and regular 
troops are blocking the Amur, which constitates at present 
one division of the long route, and ure bombarding the 
Russian town of Blagovestchensk, which is the depot used by 
the Russian troops guarding the river. It is even reported 
on good authority that the town has fallen, but this is 
officially denied. At the same time the Chinese in Manchuria 
have risen on the Russians scattered about the province, anj 
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the total result is that the Russian land route to the Pacific 
is useless until China is conquered. The Russian Govern- 
ment is pressing forward reinforcements, but it seems to be 
admitted that Siberia has been depleted of troops, and that a 
large army must be employed at once for the conquest ot 
Manchuria. The result of this is that, although Russia may 
assist in the march to Pekin, she cannot make a “ dis- 
interested ” peace, for she must claim Manchuria. The event 
is a strong lesson to those who have persistently alleged that 
a secret compact existed between St. Petersburg and Pekin. 


The other complication is the arrival of telegrams from 
Shanghai reporting imminent danger to that great centre of 
trade with China. Shanghai was supposed to be the one 
safe place for Europeans in the Empire, but this is not the 
opinion of the residents who are imploring assistance. They 
believe that the Governor of Shantung, who has just given 
up all native Christians to massacre, intends to attack 
Shanghai with his great army, and they say that the cruisers 
cannot defend them. The authorities have called in all 
women and children from the stations along the Yangtse, 
and it is probable that all will be at once sent away from 
Shanghai, which we think of as a Huropean city, but which 
is totally indefensible, and surrounded by a population of 
four hundred thousand Chinese. There is a demand that 
part of the forces from India should be stopped to defend 
Shangbai, and it seems possible that if this is not done there 
may be an awful tragedy there also, the volanteers who pro- 
tect the European settlement numbering only eleven 
hundred men insufficiently provided with reserves of ammuni- 
tion. There is even a suspicion that Li Hung Chang has 
sent his Black Flags there, and it is certain that the treacher- 
ous old man, while professing friendship, has obeyed an order 
to start for Pekin, and to send his Army “ Northwards.” 


We see that the military writer of the Tvmes, in an excel- 
lent paper on the situation, declares that the “ intelligent 
appreciation of the military situation is not in accordance 
with the Chinese character, and “points to expert advice 
and trained leading.” The same idea is expressed in other 
directions, and we even see statements that some German, 
Frenchman, or Irishman of military experience must be at 
the head of Prince Tuan’s forces. Why? Do these writers 
really believe that military capacity is dependent, like the 
production of apples, on climate, or mean to assert that all 
the great generals and organisers of Asia had European 
lieutenants? Does he suppose that Kaled, the “sword of 
God,” learned his trade of the Greek Emperors? Why in 
the world should there not be a Chinese Hyder Ali, or 
Runjeet Singh, or Ibrahim Pasha? This rooted and 
apparently incurable contempt for the Asiatic intellect is 
the cause of almost all our misfortunes in Asia, and lies at 
the root of the Asiatic dislike for us, to which Major F. 
Younghusband, the explorer of Manchuria, testified on 
Thursday in the Times in these words :—‘ Even the intense 
conservatism of the Chinese is not so important a factor in 
the question as that instinctive antipathy to Europeans 
which seems to dwell in every tissue of their bodies and run 
through their veins in every drop of their blood.” All who 
know Major Younghusband know that he is a cool, thought- 
fal diplomatist, rather singularly free from prejudice against 
Asiatics. 


‘The news from the front during the whole of the past 
week has been extraordinarily meagre, and on Friday there 
was practically no war news at all. This shows that Lord 
Roberts has some serious work onhand. All we know,or rather 
guess, is that he is preparing for one of his dashes, probably 
at President Kruger’s last capital. At the same time 
Christian De Wet is being hard pressed to the South of 
Bethlehem, while Piet De Wet and Mr. Steyn, according to 
a Daily News telegram, are trying to help him. A good deal 
has been made of the news that fifteen hundred Boers have 
broken through the cordon drawn round the enemy in the 
Orange Colony by Generals Hunter and Rundle, and were 
moving towards Lindley. We do not, however, think that 
the fact is of any great importance, as they are being 
closely pursued by our troops. Other items of news during 


the week are, that on Monday Botha attacked a part of 


TS 
with loss, that several hundred foreigners were arrested in 
Johannesburg owing to the discovery of a plot to seize the 
town and let in a Boer commando, and that Lord Roberts 
has sent out of Pretoria and into the Boer lines one thousang 
Boer women. It is clearly the duty of their husbands 
and relatives to feed them, and, besides, they were in con. 
stant communication with the enemy. On the whole the 
situation is satisfactory and the end perceptibly nearer, in 
spite of there having been no sensational successes of late, 
and even a drawback or two. 


The Cape Parliament was opened on Friday by Sir Alfred 
Milner, and the Bill for appointing special tribunals to try 
the rebels will be at once presented. It is believed that it 
will be passed without any great difficulty. In spite of the 
extreme violence with which the disfranchisement proposals 
are being opposed, public opinion here is, we believe, entirely 
iu their favour, and will heartily support Sir Alfred Milner 
and the Cape Ministers in their perfectly legitimate scheme 
for dealing with the men who, after all, have disfranchised 
themselves by deliberately throwing off their allegiance, by 
firing on the flag, and by making themselves citizens and 
soldiers of States at war with the Empire. People here do 
not want blood shed or to wreak a cruel vengeance of any kind 
upon the rebels, bat they rightly reject as nonsense the 
allegation that it is “cruel,” ‘“ tyrannical,” “ despotic,” 
“bloodthirsty,” “revengeful,” and what not to say that a 
man who has been in arms against the Empire shall not be 
allowed to vote during the next five years,—for that is all the 
disfranchisement proposal comes to. 

The one bright spot in the news of the week is the official 
intelligence of the relief of Coomassie. This occurred on 
July 15th, the tidings being heliographed to Fumsu and 
then sent by runner to Cape Coast Castle. No details are 
given, but it appears certain that Colonel Willcocks, who had 
promised to relieve the place on the 15th inst., forced his way 
through on the appointed day, possibly after severe fighting, 
The little garrison is therefore safe, and Colonel Willcocks, 
baving two thousand men with him, munitions, and suflicient 
food, may be relied on to disperse the besiegers. We trust 
he will be allowed to reorganise Ashanti, which ought not to 
be left as it has been, dependent for order upon the dread 
which many chiefs entertain of seeing the old régime revived. 
We shall gladly also record a large increase of the garrison 
of West Africa, which is now far below the needs of that 
great series of dependencies. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Portsmouth called 
attention to the continued lawlessness in the Church of Eng- 
land, and asked the Prime Minister if he was prepared to 
give effect to the resolution passed by the House of Commons 
on May 10th, 1899—the vague minatory resolution which 
declared that if the Bishops could not keep order in the 
Church, further legislation would be necessary to secure 
obedience to the law of the Church and realm. We have 
dealt at length elsewhere with the reply of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and will only say here that it breathed the 
authentic spirit of the English Church in its noblest and 
highest form. The keynote of the speech was the phrase, 
“ whatever we are to do we ought to take cure that we do not 
natrow the Church of England.” The Primate of all Eng- 
land pleaded also for patience, aud declared that if only they 
were given time the Bishops could restore discipline to the 
Church. Lord Salisbury very wisely contented himself 
with strongly supporting the plea for patience, and for 
not exacting a slavish obedience from the clergy, which 
had been put forward by the Archbishop. Lord Halifax 
continued the debate in a somewhat combative and threaten- 
ing speech, trailing his coat, and daring the Bishops 
to say that the declaration of the English Church Union 
was inconsistent with Catholic belief. If they did, there 
would be peace, though it might be the peace of which 
it was said: “Solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant.” Of 
course, neither the Bishops nor any one else in authority 
will be so foolish as to make any pronouncement upon the 
amateur efforts of Lord Halifax to express positively or 
negatively the nature and limits of Catholic doctrine. The 
Bishop of Winchester closed the debate by a speech both 





Lord Roberts’s force under Pole Carew, and was repulsed 


short and sensible, in which he showed, by reference to his 
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own diocese, how greatly exaggerated has been the accusation 
that the orders of the Bishops have been universally 
flouted. As usualin a hot controversy, universally appears 
to mean about 74 per cent. 





In the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Asquith, in a 
fierce speech, but one of considerable forensic skill and power, 
attacked the third reading of the Tithe Rent Charge Bill. 
The proposal [it is one to reduce the annuities paid to the 
Government in respect of the Irish Church Fund by way of 
tithe rent-charge, proportionately to the reduction made by 
the judicial rent] was, he declared, one which would clear 
“not only our minds, but our debates of the cant about the 
inviolate sacredness of property.” We shouid have thought 
that had been pretty well accomplished already by the Irish 
Land Acts. Mr. Balfour’s answer waseasy. Mr, Asquith had 
been terribly perturbed about the inviolability of the Irish 
Church Fund, but had he ever heard of the alteration made in 
he annuities bought by the purchasers of glebe in Ireland? 
Those annuities were part of the assets of the Church Fund, 
and yet in 1885 Parliament diminished those annuities, 
owing to the fall in prices, and reduced the Church Fund. 
‘“Was that described as a dole? Was that described 
as a corrupt bargain, or as a payment to a class?” 
The Bill, it seems to us, is a simple piece of justice. 
We are by no means inclined to hold any special brief 
for the Irish landlords, should not break our hearts if the 
more violent among them carried out their oft-repeated 
threats and became Home-rulers, and hold, further, that the 
attitude of many of them towards Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
administration in Ireland has been virulent and unfair in the 
extreme. At the same time, it is monstrous to exact the 
pound of flesh from them in respect of the tithe rent-charge. 
The statutory reduction of rent should apply proportionately 
to all statutory charges arising out of the land. Mortgages 
and family charges are on an entirely different footing. They 
are private burdens, and can conceivably bere-bargained about. 


In the Commons on Monday afternoon Mr. Balfour made a 
statement as to the public business of the Session. He hoped 
to pass the Isle of Man Bill, the Oil and Tobacco Bill, the 
Naval Reserve Bill, the Larceny Bill, two Local Government 
Board Bills, the Irish Poor Relief Bill, the Diocesan Records 
Bill, two annual Bills, and some small departmental Bills. He 
hoped that the two Bills still before the Grand Oommittee— 
the Companies Bill and the Money-lending Bill—might 
shortly become law; and he trusted to pass the third reading 
of the Agricultural Holdings Bill and the Irish Tithes Bill. 
The Government proposed to drop the Military Manceuvres, 
the Factories and Workshops, Lunacy, Youthfal Offenders, 
Savings Banks, Dogs, Sea. Fisheries, Palatine Court of 
Durham, and Reformatories and Industrial Schools Bills. 
The Education Bill he declared it necessary to postpone. 
We regret the postponement of the Factories Bill, and we 
sincerely trust that the Companies Bill will at last become law, 
for it is a measure on which there can be no divided opinion. 





In the House of Commons on Tuesday Mr. Goschen. made 
a statement on naval affairs, and also explained the views and 
intentions of the Admiralty on the subject of water-tube 
boilers. After deploring the delay in the supply of materials, 
mentioning the fact that six new cruisers were to be put ont to 
contract, and stating that the Admiralty had acquired five addi- 
tional torpedo destroyers (one of these is on the turbine prin- 
ciple) Mr. Goschen scouted the preposterous notion that the 
Admiralty, at the bidding of the Treasury, had induced the 
contractors to work slowly... As to the Belleville boilers, Mr. 
Goscben admitted the defects in water-tube boilers, but 
stated that the real question was whether these defects were 
inherent or remediable. The Admiralty view was that they 
could be remedied. The advantages claimed for the boilers 
were that they are (1) faster; (2) get up speed quicker ; (3) 
lighter ; (4) take up less space. Other countries either used 
or were going to adopt water-tube -boilers. Still, the nation 
was uneasy, and therefore an impartial inquiry should be 
made, and several vessels should be placed at the disposal of 
the investigators. 





This announcement has been well received, and there is a 
general sense of satisfaction that the Admiralty has not 


shown itself afraid of investigation, but is willing to take the 
nation into its confidence. That is the wise course, for then 
even if the Committee should report against the boilers, little 
blame will attach to the Admiralty, but rather praise for not 
having tried to hide a blunder by a policy of hushing up 
We hope and trust, however, that the inquiry will result ix 
an endorsement of the Admiralty’s action. In view, however. 
of the adoption of water-tube boilers by all other Powers we 
should like to feel sure that it was not a case of water-tube 
boilers being right as to genus, but the Bellevilles being the 
wrong speczes. Mr. Goschen at the end of his speech used 
words which we are glad to think mean that the Admiralty 
are going seriously into the question of submarine boats. 


Lord Meath has written to the papers on behalf of the 
Lads’ Drill Association which has been formed “for the 
purpose of arousing public interest in the question of 
military drill for lads, The scheme is an admirable one. 
and we are glad to see that Lord Meath refers to the 
example of the Colonial schools, which was cited in a letter 
from Dr. Harris, of Parramatta, in the Spectator. In Victoria 
military drill is obligatory in all State schools. A camp is held 
every year where are gathered as many as five thousand 
cadets; the same principle holds in other Colonial schools, 
and in Dr. Harris’s school at Parramatta it is a fundamental 
rule that every boarder should be a cadet. We should be 
glad to see it also a f.ndamental rule of our own public 
schools. This is the one form in which military service 
might be made compulsory and yet not burdensome. And 
the custom, if inangurated in our great schools, would soon 
spread to the smaller institutions. Meanwhile we cordially 
support Lord Meath’s proposal. 


In the paper which Mr. T. ©. Horsfall read last week at 
the Charity Organisation Conference there are some facts 
which call for seriousattention. Last year in Manchesterabout 
11,000 young men wished to enlist. Of the 11,000, 8,000 had 
to be rejected on account of physical defects, and of the 3,000 
who were not rejected only 1,072 could be put into the Army ; 
2,107 were sent into Militia regiments. What is true of 
Manchester is true of all our larger towns, and it is a terrible 
comment on the physical condition of the poor. Mr. Horsfall 
pleads for the appointment of a Government Commission to. 
provide a code of regulations for controlling the building of 
dwellings, and for the supply of wide streets and open spaces. 
He wishes to. see some such regulation as the Berlin code 
adopted, but, as he rightly argues, it is not only powers that 
are needed, but the knowledge and intelligence for a right use 
of the power. Unless we can in the next twenty years tackle 
seriously the slum question we shall be physically no less than 
morally undone as a nation. 


We are glad to see that the choice of the Government has 
fallen on Lord Hopetoun, and that he is to be the first 
Governor-General of the Australian Commonwealth. The 
difficulty of selection must have been very great. The man 
capable of presiding fittingly over the birth of the new State 
must havé experience of constitutional government, must be 
well off, must be able in brain and strong in character, though 
he may never be directly called on to show either in public— 
the public does not hear of it, but a governor, like the Queen, 
has often to give useful counsel and advice to his own advisers 
—and, finally, must. have plenty of tact and good temper, as 
well as dignity and knowledge of men. And all these quali. 
ties must be found in the case of a Governor-General, in a man 
in the higher ranks of the peerage [Commonwealths and 
Dominions will not go below an Earl] who is rich enough, 
young enough, and sufficiently unembarrassed by domestic 
ties to leave his home for five years, After what we have 
said it-almost. sounds. like fulsome flattery to say that Lord 
Hopetoun has the requisite requirements, but we believe he 
has. The objection to him that he is a Victorian and will 
favour Victoria is absurd. It is far more likely that, in order 
to show his-impartiality and lack of prejudice, he may some- 
times be a little too much inclined to lean the other way. 
But in any case, what real power has he under the Act to 
serve his old Colony ? 





Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 974. 
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CHINA AND EUROPE. 


‘ie is possible at last to follow with something like full 
comprehension the history of the upheaval in China 
which is now distracting the world, and one incident in 
which has produced throughout Europe a unanimous out- 
burst of rage and horror. It is clear from the narrative 
drawn up by Count von Bulow, from the trend of the lies 
circulated by the Chinese Viceroys, from one or two 
authentic decrees, from the revelation in the North China 
Herald of May 16th, and from the flashes of white light 
contained in the letter of a student interpreter to his 
father—a letter full of knowledge and judgment, though 
purposely couched in a schoolboy jargon intended to 
soothe away alarm—tbat the central cause of the outbreak 
was the Empress-Regent. That tiger-hearted woman 
decided, probably when she superseded the Emperor, to 
adopt the anti-foreign policy of the great Conservatives in 
her Court who were headed by Prince Tuan, the ultimate 
leader of the “Boxer” secret society, and who were 
ready at that price to support her claims. She probably 
bought Prince Tuan by promising to make his son 
Emperor, and thenceforward the preparations for war on 
Europe were committed to him, and went forward with 
wonderful energy, secrecy, and despatch. Quantities of 
arms were imported, scores of thousands of men 
were drilled in districts invisible to Europeans, especi- 
ally Shantung; the real troops of the Empire who 
were all on the Western frontiers were called up to Pekin, 
and there can be little doubt that a general massacre was 
planned for a particular date. Some occurrence, as yet 
obscure, however, drove the Empress, as the student 
interpreter records, half crazy with rage; circulars were 
sent warning the Viceroys that all foreigners were doomed 
(vide M. Delcassé’s first speech), and orders were issued 
for a general attack on the Legations as an unmistakable 
declaration of war. The idea was not at first to kill the 
Ambassadors, but to seize them, and then demand that 
Europe, as the price of their lives, should thenceforward 
treat China, in Prince Tuan’s words, ‘‘as a sealed book.” 
They were all invited to the Tsung-li-Yamen, but all save 
the German Baron von Ketteler, whose disbelief in 
Chinese courage was invincible, refused to go, and his 
death en route nearly deranged the plot. It warned the 
Ambassadors that the Empress intended to shed blood. 
So strongly, however, was the idea of capture entertained 
in the Imperial Palace, that the English and French 
Legations were not shelled, as they might have been from 
the walls behind them, but only attacked by soldiers and 
armed mobs, both with strict orders to reserve the 
Ambassadors alive. It is probable that this policy, of 
which the Viceroys obviously knew, would have been per- 
sisted in,and that the Am!assadors would have been starved 
into submission, but that Prince Ching, the second Manchu 
Prince of the Imperial House, who had been roughly dis- 
missed by the Empress from the Premiership in favour of 
Prince Tuan, believed his own life to be threatened, and 
being still commandant of the Palace Guard, forwarded pro- 
visions to the Embassies, or rather to the British Embassy, 
whither all the Legations and their guard had retreated. 
In that vast palace, with its bigh-walled compound, hope 
had gradually died away, and when its inmates knew, 
through Sir Robert Hart, that Admiral Seymour’s dare- 
devil dash had been useless, and saw that their own 
munitions were failing, they, in concert with Prince Ching, 
made on July 6 a final desperate sortie. There was 
the one last supreme chance that if it succeeded the 
combined force might rush the Palace and hold the 
Empress and Prince Tuan hostages for the safety of the 
Embassies. It was too late. Prince Ching’s guard 
deserted him, he was killed, with his military chief of 
staff, and the Europeans were beaten back, with their 
ammunition nearly exhausted. Then Prince Tuan, im- 
patient of further delay, abandoned the idea of capturing 
the Ambassadors, ordered a final assault, and began the 
shelling which, but for the design we have explained, he 
could bave begun at once. The external wall was battered 
in, the Chinese soldiers and mob-leaders swarmed in in 
countless numbers, and the European gentlemen of the 
Embassies, with the few surviving marines—after slay- 


spared them, but there has never been such ga 
scene since history began. The representatives of al] 
Europe, the men who even in Pekin held themselves the 
equals of Kings, and could not believe to the last that 
even in that separate world of China there were men who 
dare take their lives, died fighting to the last, without hope 
as without fear; many, as appears from the courier’s 
account, when wounded entreating their comrades to 
hasten dissolution with their revolvers. We will stimu. 
late no cry for vengeance, but if Europe endures this, its 
claim to direct and moderate the politics of the world ig 
changed into a futile boast. There is no more need to 
destroy Pekin than there was to destroy Delhi, but if 
Europe is to retain its self-respect, not only the individual 
criminals, but the dynasty which gave them their power, 
and the caste which supported them in their crimes, must 
be swept away. There must be an end of the Manchu. 


The tragedy at Pekin will prove, we fear, to be but one 
of a series which will move the peoples even more, though 
no other can equally insult the Courts. The hope, which 
is so general in Europe, that the Viceroys will protect the 
foreigners will prove, we believe, a baseless illusion. 
Why should they, when they can obtain promotion and 
exemption from the certainty of being poisoned, by sub- 
mission to the legal central power ? If the Empress is 
reigning, she is the recognised Sovereign ; if Prince Tuan, 
he is the natural Regent during his son’s minority. Both 
have ordered the extirpation of the foreigner, and neither 
will pardon disobedience. The Viceroys, it seems to us 
clear, have been playing for months into the hands of 
Pekin, and are playing still; some with artistic lying; 
some, like Li Hung Chang, by forwarding troops; one at 
least, the man who rules in Manchuria, by an active collec- 
tion, which must have been going on for months, of force 
and guns sufficient to defy the Russian force upon his 
ground. The men who have dared order a Russian city upon 


Russian-ground to be stormed will dare anything. The 
plot has covered the whole Empire. Already the Viceroys 


in the interior are throwing off the mask, and within a 
mouth we shall find that the Viceroys of. the coast 
provinces have thrown it off too, and that in every settle- 
ment where there are Europeans the only place of safety 
will be shipboard, if even that will be safe, for the 
sailors also are at the mercy of Pekin. It is true 
that Tientsin has been taken, and it is supposed that 
that event will restore the prestige of Europe and incline 
all Chinamen to be submissive. We doubt it greatly. 
Frightening the Court is of little use, for the Court fights, 
as it well knows, with a rope round its neck, and the 
people will be no more frightened than if Tientsin had 
perished in a flood. There area hundred Tientsins in 
China, and no one of them all cares what becomes of any 
other one. The centre of power is the dynasty, and the 
dynasty can spend a thousand men a day, and feel it no 
more than the ocean feels when a wave fails to overcome 
an iron liner. The Courts, we are glad to see, perceive 
the truth quite accurately. Every week the armament 
they deem sufficient increases in strength, and the march 
to Pekin, for which Admiral Seymour and two thousand 
men were a few days ago deemed sufficient, will not now 
be attempted with less than a hundred thousand men: 
It is vain to talk of speed when six Governments have to 
provide supplies, food, and transport for such masses. 
The Japanese are ready, but nobody else is, not 
even we ourselves, though we do not hesitate to 
spend, and to become ready time must be allowed. 
A mighty Empire with twice the population of Europe 
has declared war upon five of her States, and if those 
States do not employ all the resources of military science, 
they may be defeated. Energy is needed, and daring, and 
extravagance, but when an Empire like China has to be 
conquered by a composite force, hurry is out of place. 
Our countrymen must beware still of the old illusions. 
The capture of Tientsin, if we have captured it, is a good 
preparatory step, but who would have dreamed six 
months ago that for ten thousand Regulars to take 
Tientsin would be a difficult and a glorious feat ? 
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A FORECAST FOR CHINA. 


O far events have justified the anticipations of the 
Spectator in respect to China, and we venture, there- 

fore, to put forward in some detail a forecast of the future 
which in all probability most of our readers will reject, 
and which we ourselves regard with invincible apprehen- 
sion and dislike. The whole progress of events, the trend 
of all circumstances, points, in our judgment, to the solu- 
tion which all Europe, through its official mouthpieces, 
angrily rejects, namely, a partition of China among the 
civilised Powers. We do not believe that the Chinese 
Empire can be conquered as a whole, cr governed as a 
whole, even by Europe acting as a Syndicate, whether the 
effort is made through an International Council or through a 
nominal emperor whom aCouncil of Ambassadors isto guide. 
That Europe after an effort, the magnitude of which is 
just beginning to dawn upon her statesmen, will with 
Japanese assistance wade through seas of blood to Pekin we 
have little or no doubt. Water always yields to the swimmer 
if he is only strong enough, but when Pekin is taken the 
conquest of the swarming empire is only just begun. 
Pekin is not Paris, nor has it any such influence that its 
occupation or even destruction should signify to China 
that all is lost. Chinamen are not Europeans to forget 
that Pekin is of yesterday. The bloodstained rulers who 
have passed on Europe so terrible an insult will not re- 
main in tbe capital to receive their sentences. They will 
fly, carrying with them their troops,and wherever they settle 
there will be for all political purposes the effective capital 
of China, the power to which four hundred millions of 
people without nerves will look for impulse and direction. 
Every province will arm, irregular armies as good as that 
which defended Tientsin will arise by the dozen—the 
absurd illusion, that a race of cowards built the most 
durable Empire in Asia, is gone already—and Europe 
will find that to hold China securely, and trade 
with it in peace, she must provide a garrison of four 
hundred thousand men. The cost of such an effort will 
be ruinous to every Treasury except that of Great 
Britain—or, if she joins in it, America—and the profit 
of it will be absolutely nil. The Powers, if they work 
through a Council, cannot raise more than enough revenue 
to pay, and supply, and feed their armies, and no native 
emperor, if they work through him, will consent to such 
a waste of his revenues; while if they leave him to govern 
as he can with his own forces they simply enable bim to 
strengthen himself until he can throw off the mask and 
once more set Europe at defiance, an enterprise which to 
the ruler of China can never seem simply mad. Why 
should it, when he knows that he can hurl a fourth 
of mankind, not upon Europe, but upon that small 
section of her population which Europe can afford 
to send over fourteen thousand miles of ocean to 
be consumed in an endless battle for an object 
which when attained is worthless? We do not believe 
Europe will make the effort. Each Power will insist 
upon limiting her sacrifices and obtaining a reward for 
them, and will, therefore, insist upon a localisation of her 
efforts, which will involve, in fact, territorial partition. 
Russia will operate in Manchuria, Mongolia, and Pechili, 
Germany in Shantung and Hunan, Great Britain in 
Thibet and Central China, and France in the South ; and 
each will raise for its own relief Chinese sepoy armies, to 
be paid out of the taxation of its peculium. Even 
when thus divided the effort will be an exhausting one, 
but still it is reduced within the bounds of possibility, 
and if persisted in for years, and each dominion ruled on 
principles endurable by the people, it may partially 
succeed. Certainly, if the only other alternatives are to 
conquer China as a whole without pay for that awful 
effort, or to.abandon intercourse with China, partition will 
at any risk be tried. Each continental country will obtain 
its great desire, a grand transmarine possession, and each 
will be confident that if let alone it can keep its share 
and make it, either as an estate or as a colony, profitable 


to its possessors. To us who believe Great Britain already | 


| 


overstrained the plan is utterly obnoxious, but we know 
thé self confidence of our people, we perceive their 


| understanding of the issues at stake. 





One grand group of motives will therefore force 
Europe towards partition, and there is another group the 
force of which will be speedily perceived. Apart from 
the furious jealousies, suspicions, and -bickerings sure to 
arise during an international conquest—each army for 
instance believing, as the Bavarians began to believe 
during the German invasion of France, that it is wasted 
in order to spare the others—the statesmen of Europe will 
soon weary of being paralysed by the great combination. 
They will feel that the separate interests of each State, 
which are the interests they care about, are all being 
postponed to the combined interest which, as they 
are not philanthropists, hardly attracts them at all, 
Russia, for example, will feel debarred from action in 
the Balkans lest Austria leave the Syndicate; France 
must cease to plot in Morocco lest offence should be 
given to Great Britain; Germany will be afraid of 
offending France; Great Britain will be restricted 
in Africa at every turn; while Austria, which in 
Europe, we may remind our readers, is a great Power with 
two millions of soldiers, will fret under an isolation which 
leaves her fettered from all action, but with no glory, no 
“ compensation,” and no future share in the world’s trade. 
The desire to break up the Syndicate and thus release 
themselves from bondage to avoid occasions of European 
quarrel, and yet not to give up all connection with China, 
will speedily become imperative with all who rule, more 
especially if Turkey breaks up, and to the fulfilment of 
this purpose there is only one road, namely, partition. 
To each Power there will be assigned its “ field of action 
in China,” and an independent territorial field of action 
involves sovereignty within that territory. Not only 
must the armies be separate lest they collide, but the 
revenue collectors, and the Power which has right of 
taxation within given limits has within those limits 
sovereignty. “Iufluence”’ is nonsense when it must be 
maintained by an expenditure only to be paid for out 
of taxes, the raising of which involves direct, permanent, 
and searching dominion. It is the direct rule of its 
“share” which will be thrown upon each Power, and by 
which each Power—till it has learned by experience 
what governing Chinamen means—will, at heart, be 
gratified. Russia is attacked like the rest, and is prepar- 
ing for the military conquest of Manchuria. We ourselves 
shall have to defend the Yangtse and enter Thibet. 
France will spring at Yunnan, and Germany at Shantung, 
and, with each, ambition will grow with every success, 
Even our own people will be pleased, for their vast 
experience will delude them, and they will fancy because 
they can govern Indians and negroes easily that they can 
also govern Chinese, though Lord Dalhousie, most suc- 
cessful of expansionists, declared that they could not. 
“T will not have Chinamen in Pegu,” he said. ‘ No 
Christian Power can govern Chinamen, for they provoke 
a massacre every five years.” 





ARCHBISHOP TEMPLE AND THE CRISIS IN 
THE CHURCH. 


F any proof were wanted that the essential interests 
of the Church of England, spiritual and political, 

are safe in the hands of the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury they are to be found in the speech 
delivered by him in the House of Lords on Monday 
last. That speech shows that Dr. Temple understands 
the temper in which the present crisis should be met, and 


| that he does not mean to allow himself to be driven from 


his true course by any appeals for a show of so-called 
strength and firmness, appeals which are inspired by 
panic and impatience rather than by a real and clear 
The temper of the 
Archbishop’s speech is the true temper of the Church of 
England, and breathes the spirit which, in spite of much 
that is to be regretted and deplored in her past history— 
what Church is without such subjects for regret ?—has 
marked her out as among the noblest of spiritual agencies 
that the world has seen. That spirit is one of a sane and 
noble tolerance, of a deep and understanding respect for 
tender consciences, and of patience and guodwill. When that 


inability to put up with exclusion from “their share,” | spirit has been dominant, the Church of England has been at 


and we are hopeless of seeing them retire content with a | her best. 
trade which everybody would, in their judgment, be | nearest to failure in her mission. 


perpetually endeavouring to take away. 





When it has been overclouded, she bas been 
We cannot do better 
than quote the Archbishop’s own words as to the duty of 
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Churchmen at this moment: “My lords, whatever we 
are to du we ought to take care that we do not narrow 
the Chu~ch of England. She rests upon the right and 
the duty of private judgment which requires that men 
sball conscientiously accept her teaching. It is based 
upon the supposition that men shall think for themselves. 
You cannot have a Church where the basis is of this 
character and, at the same time, say that divergence of 
opinion is not to be allowed. The one inevitably follows 
from. the other. There must be a wide divergence of 
opinion if the Church of England is to hold her place.” 


We could not wish for a better description of the Church 
of England than is contained in these wise and simple words, 
—wordsfrom which rhetoric is as much banished as bigotry. 
No doubt pedantic or superficial controversialists may 
declare that this attitude, if pressed home, must lead to 
anarchy, or at any rate is not consistent with order and 
discipline, but men of prudence and experience will not be 
frightened by such arguments. No doubt the Church of 
England needs discipline, but it is not discipline of a 
slavish or mechanical kind that must be imposed upon 
her. When the Prussian drill-sergeant in the eighteenth- 
century story kidnapped 2 recruit, and the recruit 
protested, the sergeant struck him across the face with 
a “Hound, you mutiny.” It is not this kind of dis- 
cipline that can be applied to members of the Church of 
England, however much mistaken they may be, and 
however much their action may be inconsistent with 
the doctrinal and ceremonial attitude of the Communion 
to which they belong. The discipline to be applied to bring 
into line the clergymen who now seem to be defying the 
authority of the Church must be of a very different kind, 
and must be applied by very different methods. It is 
possible, no doubt, that in the very last resort coercion 
may have to be applied, but it must only be after all 
other means have failed, and after a patient and a careful 
and a sympathetic inquest into the case of the protesting 
clergyman. The Church of England must never forget that 
she is a Protestant Church and exists in her present form 
in virtue of a protest. This must make her gentle and 
patient with those who in turn protest against the lawful 
interpretation of her formularies, even when that protest 
seems captious or insincere. That the new protest is 
directed against the very heart of the original protest does 
not alter the fact that it is a plea against rigidity and 
uniformity. The demand is, in effect, that certain persons 
shall not be prevented from using incense or reserving the 
sacrament, not that all clergymen shall be forced to do 
those things. Considering the decision of the two 
Primates, we cannot admit that the demand is reasonable 
or capable of being granted, but we hold that it must 
not be regarded as a wrong in itself, and that in the 
case of those who conscientiously refuse to obey their 
Bishops there must be no drill-sergeant’s methods, and 
that every form of argument and persuasion must be 
exhausted before recourse is had to coercion. The 
allegation that the men who now ask for liberty will 
some day demand to coerce, and to impose their doctrines 
and ceremonies on others has, in reality, nothing to 
do with the matter. If and when such a demand 
is made we shall know how to deal with it. At present 
the fact remains that what is asked for is liberty, and 
that in a Church, founded on the idea of an ordered 
freedom of conscience, that demand cannot be summarily 
dismissed, but must, even though rejected, be treated 
with the patience and consideration due to every con- 
scientious defiance of the law. And not only does the 
nature of thedemand—.e., one for greater latitude—butalso 
the character of the men make patience and moderation of 
action imperative. As the Archbishop said on Monday : 
“They are good men, conscientious men, and devoted 
men, and although they are mistaken men, yet they 
deserve that kind of handling which ought to be given to 
men of such high religious character and of such devoted 
service,” 

We do not forget that those who, like us, endorse the 
Archbishop’s plea for patience, though agreeing heartily 
with his decisions on the disputed points, and recognising 
the need for the obedience of the clergy, are sure to be 
asked what we think ought to bedonenext. We shall be told 
that we are like the American politician who was for the 
Prohibition Law, but-against enforcing it, and that our 

demand for patience will merely end in anarchy and defiance 


ie | 
of lawful authority. Our answer is that we would by no 
means merely let things slide, but that we would accept 
the Archbishop’s solemn assurance that the Bishops can 
and will deal with the whole situation. “TI am 
confident that if your Parliament will allow us to deal 
with this matter as Bishops of the Church, we shall be 
able to do, quietly but perhaps not so rapidly as many 
would desire, all that it is really necessary should be 
done.” Not only do we hold that the Bishops must be 
allowed time and opportunity to restore good order to the 
Church, but we also do not doubt that the Bishops will 
succeed. It is one thing for a clergyman to stand out 
against the outrageous attacks and virulent abuse of men 
who neither know nor care what is the real attitude of the 
men they are seeking to coerce. It is quite another 
matter for that clergyman to reject the quiet and con- 
siderate admonition and advice of his spiritual superior,— 
the officer of the Church to whom he has vowed respect 
and obedience. He may think the Bishop wrong in fact, 
but he knows that he will be treated fairly and that his 
arguments will be understood. The Bishop will show 
towards him the sympathy of comprehension, if not the 
sympathy of approbation. But if a man can feel that at 
any rate he is not being condemned for something he has 
never professed and that his point is understood, though 
rejected, he is far more willing to give in than if he is first 
shouted down and then told to come to heel and obey. 


We have quoted much from the Archbishop’s words 
already, but so admirable do we find his speech, and so 
well fitted to the needs of the hour, that we cannot close 
what we have got to say without one more quotation. 
The words in which the Archbishop urged the House of 
Lords to remember the difficulties of the present situation 
apply to the whole nation: “I must remind the House 
that this is not the first time that I have prayed your 
Lordships to remember the difficulties of dealing with 
such matters as these, where men’s consciences are s0 
very much strained, where men feel so very strongly, and 
where it is exceedingly difficult for men to change the 
course that they have previously pursued, and very diffi- 


| cult indeed for them to dissever themselves from those 


with whom they have previously acted. And I have 
urged before, as I must urge again, that in such matters 
it is really necessary, unless you do most serious injustice, 
to be patient in dealing with offenders of this kind, who 
are perplexed by the position in which they find them- 
selves, who very largely indeed really desire to obey the 
voice of authority, but who, at the same time, are held 
back by very natural feelings and by the belief that 
practices which they have pursued are really within the 
law of the Church.” If only the country will adopt this 
tone all may yet be well with the Church. In this sign 
we shall conquer, and good order, a reasonable discipline, 
freedom of conscience, and a wide comprehension shall still 
remain the priceless heritage of the Church of England. 





THE VOLUNTEERS. 


E are heartily glad that the latest War Office pro- 

posal in regard to the Volunteers—a proposal which 
involved in fact, if not in name, a complete change in the 
character of the Volunteer force—was defeated by the good 
sense of the House of Commons. We shall not therefore dis- 
cuss this particular proposal in detail. Instead, we desire 
to bring home to our readers the need for great watch- 
fulness on the part of the public in regard to the handling 
of the Volunteers by the War Office, and to urge the 
nation to insist that the voluntary character of the 
Volunteers shall be retained unimpaired, and that no 
specious arguments or excuses shall be allowed for deflect- 
ing the force from its original aim and constitution. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, the War Office does 
not realise, and never has properly realised, the true 
nature, and so the true value, of the splendid force of 
armed citizens with which they have to deal. The 
War Office always seems to regard them and to try to 
treat them as imitation Regulars. When the authorities 
in Pall Mall feel happy and secure, they despise—quite 
politely, of course—the article which they have in effect 
dubbed as “imitation,” and assume that anything in the 
way of arms and equipment and organisation is good 
enough for these toy soldiers. When, however, Pall Mall 





is in a fuss and a panic, they make feverish and spasmodi 
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efforts to render the imitation as perfect as possible, and 
are half persuaded that if they only polish hard enough, 
what they have hitherto sneered at as electro-plate may turn 
out to be almost as useful as real silver. Surely this is 
a very unwise attitude. It seems to us that the 
Volunteers should never be compared with Regulars, or 
in any way considered as imitation, or even as potential, 
Regulars. They should be looked at from a perfectly 
different standpoint and regarded as what they are,—a 
force of armed citizens gathered for the purposes of 
home defence, and trained and organised for that pur- 
pose. With this idea in their minds, our statesmen and 
the professional soldiers who obey their orders should 
make every possible effort to give these fine regiments of 
capable, intelligent, and athletic men an appropriate organi- 
sation. In the first place, our citizen soldiers must be treated 
seriously and as men to whom it is worth while to give 
the very best possible weapons, the most scientific equip- 
ment,and the most thorough means of attaining that 
mobility which is essential for an effective military force. 
The notion that because the Volunteers have never seen 
shots fired in anger, and probably never will see them 
fired, they are not a serious military body, and that too 
much money and trouble must not be wasted on them, is 
a ridiculous delusion. There is not at this moment a 
single regiment in the German Army which has seen 
actual war. It is quite conceivable that none of them 
ever will see actual war, yet are we to suppose that 
because of this fact the German Army is not to be taken 
seriously ? No doubt a regiment which has been care- 
fully drilled and trained and whose privates have all seen 
service may be expected to-be steadier in a tight place 
than a Volunteer regiment during the first month 
it is in the field; but if the men of that Volunteer 
regiment can shoot well and are given appropriate 
work to do, they wili, we venture to think, be found 
fully equal to all that is required of them. We do 
not, however, wish to put the case too high. Let 
us assume that the Volunteers would be likely to show 
many military defects owing to that want of mutual self- 
confidence which is given by exact. and continuous training. 
In that case, ought it not to be the aim of the War Office 
to do everything they can in other ways to give a feeling of 
confidence to the Volunteers ? But nothing gives troops 
more readily that feeling of confidence than the knowledge 
that their weapons are the very best in the world. 
Nothing makes men weaken easier than the notion that 
their rifles and artillery are outclassed by the enemy. 
Nothing makes up better for a lack of strict training than 
the knowledge that their weapons are equal to, or superior 
than, any which they will be required to face. That being 
60, it must surely be right not to arm the Volunteers with 
anything but the latest and most scientific arms. A 
Regular regiment, owing to its training, may be able to 
manage with inferior weapons, but the less trained force 
requires every aid that can be given it. A member of a 
crack eleven may do wonders with a wretched bat, but if 
the best work is to be got out of an indifferent player, he 
should be given as perfect a bat as possible. Thus, if we 
are really to get the best that they are capable of out of the 
Volunteers, we must give them the best possible tools, and 
entirely and for ever abandon the notion that any old stock 
is quite good enough for them. Again, in training and 
exercising the Volunteers, we must consider the work 
before them. We must train them, not for the work of 
Regulars, but for their own special functions,—functions 
which have been properly and carefully considered and 
thought out. This is, of course, not the place to suggest 
these functions in detail, but an example may illustrate 
our meaning. Let the Volunteers be trained to move rapidly 
and to seize and entrench defensive positions, not aiming 
at the scientific accnracy of engineers, but rather at that 
independent and individual provision of shelter which has 
produced such excellent results in the case of the Boers. 
Let the Regulars practise attacks, but let the Volunteers 
learn how to spread themselves along a great stretch 
of upland country, each. man.constructing a burrow from 
which he can shoot without being shot. Handiness in 
such work is far better than parade drill or learning how 
to pitch tents and form camps with military smartness and 
precision. In a word, a Volunteer had much better make 
himself an imitation Boer than an imitation Regular. 
While insistine that the Volunteers shall be taken 








seriously as a body, and given the best possible weapons 
and all that makes for mobility in war, the public must 
also see that no attempts shall be made to turn the Volun- 
teers into a kind of informal reserve for the Regular 
Army, from which men can be drawn for active ser- 
vice abroad. The attempt in this direction made in Mr. 
Wyndham’s proposal] has failed, but it will probably be 
revived, and must be strongly resisted. Of course no 
one wants to prevent men who happen to be Volunteers 
offering to go to the front in an emergency, and doubt- 
less in al] important wars abroad a considerable number 
will always go. But between this and the formation of 
a systematised reserve within each Volunteer battalion 
there is all the difference in the world. To form the kind 
of reserve for active foreign service advocated in Mr. 
Wyndham’s proposal would in the end destroy the 
Volunteer movement. Many men would be unable 
to register their names in such a reserve owing to 
business and family reasons. But at the same time 
they would hate to be in a Volunteer regiment and 
not, as it were, in the first line. The result would be 
that they would prefer not to volunteer at all. Disguise 
it as you will, the proposal would derogate most seriously 
from the voluntary and defensive character of the force. 
There is yet another matter in which vigilance is required. 
The War Office in their new zeal for making the Volun- 
teers into imitation Regulars, “‘ almost equal to the real 
thing,” must be prevented from putting the screw upon 
the Volunteers and forcing them to go under canvas. It 
is, of course, a most excellent thing for Volunteers to go 
into camp, and every Volunteer will go under canvas if he 
possibly can, but there must be no attempt, either direct or 
indirect, made to force him to doso, or tocreate a feeling that 
unless a man can find the requisite time he had better not 
be a Volunteer. That idea is mischievous nonsense, but 
it is just the sort of idea that will be sure to creep in 
unless a strong stand is made against it and the Govern- 
ment pressure is withdrawn. Let the Government give 
all possible facilities for camping, but do not let them try 
to force men to come out by refusing allowances unless a 
certain percentage will go under canvas. Elasticity is 
what is wanted, and the avoidance of anything which 
narrows the area from which Volunteers are drawn, It 
ought to be practically impossible for a man to say: “I 
should dearly like to be a Volunteer, but there are so many 
obligations and restrictions and requirements nowadays, 
that the thing is impossible for a person so much tied as 
Tam.” But, unfortunately, this is what is being said very 
much to-day, and, unless a protest is made against the 
tendency, only gentlemen of leisure will be able to become 
Volunteers, and the busy and hard-working will have to 
stand aside and regret the days when the citizen in full 
work could be a Volunteer. The one and only absolutely 
rigid thing about the Volunteer force should be insistence 
upon rifle shooting. The man who will not take the 
trouble to train himself in this particular is not wanted. 
While it is easy to strain too much after parade drills 
and camp training, and even attendance at field days, 
it cannot be too much preached that the first duty 
of a Volunteer is to be able to shoot and to shoot to 
kill. Depend upon it, if and when the question of invasion 
is being considered abroad and the carrying of the line 
of the North Downs is being discussed, the foreigner will 
not ask whether our Volunteers know their parade dnll, 
or how to keep their uniforms neat with “blanco,” but 
whether they can shoot. Let us, then, never forget that 
while the Volunteers are a serious military body and worth 
the best weapons, great and small, we can give them, they 
are also armed citizens and not professionals, and that we 
must do nothing to interfere with the voluntary character 
of the force. We want to be able to call upon a quarter 
of a million of capable citizens who can use the rifle 
organised in bodies, inspired with a stroug esprit de corps, 
and possessed of a mobile organisation, and not a mere 
set of imitation line battalions from which the War Office 
in time of peril may deign to skim the cream. 





OUR COAL EXPORT. 


N a leading article in the Morning Post of last Monday 
attention was called to the large export of English 
steam coal to France, and Professor Hull’s address at the 
Victoria Institute on the afternoon of the same day 
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erophasised another side of the same problem. - The coal: 
output in last year, according to Professor Hull, was some 
eightéen ‘million tons “beyond that. of 1898.-- But such an 
output ‘cannot last for ever, and some day or other we 
shall have to face a serious diminution in our coal supply. 
Meantime, in pursuit of our Free-trade principles, we 
export without stint, and take no thought for the morrow. 
But the people of the country, Professor Hull maintains, 
should have a lien on this great national wealth as much. 
as the landowners beneath whose soil it lies. On our coal 
supply depends .our industrial wealth, our commercial 
activity, and our naval pre-eminence. It is, therefore, a 
matter of the first importance that our most valuable 
asset should not be sold at a nominal price and squandered 
cheaply in foreign markets. Professor -Hull’s remedies 
are the old one of a Royal Commission ‘and the new one 
of'a tax of 5s. a ton on exported coal. Such a tax would 
produce some ten millions a year in income, which might 
go to reduce other taxation. Meantime, let a Commission 
be appointed, similar in nature to the Commission in 1866, 
to inquire into the probable quantity of coal available in 
the coalfields of Britain, and the measures which might 
be taken to prevent its too rapid exhaustion and preserve 
it for the use of British subjects. } 

We have not much confidence in the work of Royal 
Commissions, but this is certainly a case where it is of 
the highest importance to have the truth ascertained by 
some disinterested body. The failure of our coal supply 
would in all probability act upon Britain as the absence 
ef coal has acted upon Holland, for no industry or enter- 
prise can atone for the lack of the material conditions of 
success. It-is a probability which we ought to face, how- 
ever distant it may be. But we confess that we cannot see 
the wisdom of any such taxation of exported coal as 
Professor Hull proposes. Either we wish to diminish the 
consumption of coal, or we do not. If we do, then pre- 
sumably a tax would bring about this result. But. this 
is precisely what Professor Hull and the Morning Post 
are careful to declare will not happen. “It may be said 


that if the price of coal were raised in this way foreign 
countries would not buy so much. No one can prophesy 


on a subject of this sort. It isa matter of opinion, and 
our own is that it would not affect the export.” If, then, 
the export is to be undiminished, such a tax would have 
meaning only as a means of increasing the Revenue. We 
are not much in love with any such expedient for raising 
the wind. Weare told that it would be no violation of 
Free-trade principles, but this is to use a much-abused 
word in a most elastic sense. It is true that a tax on an 
export need not increase the price of the article in this 
country, but the economic system of cause and effect has 
subtle inter-relations, and the ultimate effect would bea 
limitation of imports in whose production the exported coal 
was used, whichis virtuallyaform of protection. We confess 
to disliking the spirit of dabbling in a heresy which is abroad 
even among many professed Free-traders. But all this is 
on the assumption that the export of coal would not 
decline, and for our part we cannot admit the hypothesis. 
Valuable and convenient as is our coal market, it is not 
the only one, and a tariff of five shillings a ton would 
make it worth the Continental importer’s while to go 
further afield. Meanwhile, if the export fell off and our coal 
supply was preserved, what would be the gain? It would 
mean considerably less employment of labour, and it 
would certainly fail to stave off in any serious sense the 
ultimate failure of our supply. For coal is a hoard and 
not a growth, and consequently to limit the squandering 
of the hoard is to set ourselves a penance which produces 
no serious advantage. The output returns in the shape 
of wealth, which mav mean a genuine advance in pros- 
perity, whereas if it lies idle it is no better than capital 
which produces no interest. 

The question which we have discussed is mainly 
academic, but on one side it has a direct practical 
significance. The disturbed state of foreign affairs 
has produced the usual suspicion of France, and the 
fact has been noted that an enormous quantity of anthra- 
cite is daily exported from South Wales, presumably for 
use in the French Navy. Several thousand tons of steam 
zoal per week, says a correspondent of the Morning Post, 
have been discharged at Calais for some time past. Now 





ur supply of steam coal, enormous as it is, must have its 
imits, and at first sight it scems doubtful policy to be so 


a 


ready to part with what is virtually a weapon of nayal. 
war. We are doing all in our: power 'to assist the growth 
of rival Continental navies. by providing them, cheaply 
with their first requirement. Would it not be wise :to 
limit the export of this particular kind of coal by taxation 
or otherwise, in view of a possible war? This isa cry 
which we may expect to hear often repeated in the near 
future. For ourselves we think that any such limitation 
of export would beimpolitic for two reasons. In the first 
place it would mean a serious blow to commerce, as we 
have already explained. In the second place it would 
undoubtedly. drive Continental nations to exploit their 
own resources, and that in the most dangerous quarter, 
It is clear that for some time the theatre of foreign affairs 
for all Europe will be the China Seas. Now both France 
and Russia possess coalfields of great and unexplored 
richness in that neighbourhood, coalfields which are stil] 
undeveloped and which will have to wait long for 
development, unless it is hastened by our own action, 
In-Eastern Siberia there is a rich coal deposit, ard in 
the Island of Sakhalin there is steam-coal of first-rate 
quality, which, badly worked as it is, yields annually 
some twenty-five thousand tons. In .Tonkin. France has 
enormous coal-beds, where the coal is obtained almost:at, 
the surface. A strenuous effort.in a: land where labour 
is so cheap might provide-not only a-reservoir upon which 
to draw for the Navy, but an impetus towards industrial 
enterprise which might seriously affect. our commercial 
supremacy in-that quarter. It is right to consult our 
own interest and look ahead, but we must be careful not 
to go so far that we find our selfishness working out in 
a kind of unwilling and disgusted philanthropy. 








THE MOTIVE OF ORIENTAL MASSACRE. 

T is not altogether easy to account for the massacres 

_ which from the earliest period to the present year have 
occasionally marked the history of Asia. One understands 
massacre among savages, who give way, like children, to an 
appetite for destruction, and probably scarcely remember the 
atrocities they have committed, but Asiatics not only think 
before they act, but are more capable than Europeans of con- 
tinued self-restraint. They govern themselves almost com. 
pletely, and will, if they think it wise, continue to act 
submissiveness when they do not feel submissive for a life. 
time. No one in India even dreamt up to 1857 that the 
Sepoys were sick of the rule of the white man, and that to 
be rid of it Brahmin soldiers were ready to die in battle 
for an unknown Mussulman Emperor. The Chinese, in par- 
ticular, can conceal a feeling with consummate skill, and 
shroud their emotions so completely, that those who under- 
stand them best confess that they often remain to the most 
experienced a sealed book. Most Colonels of Indian regi- 
ments in 1857 denied with perfect sincerity the possibility of 
outbreaks in their regiments; and in the present month Sir 
Robert Hart, who knew. the Chinese better than any living 
European, must have dishelieved utterly in any schemes of 
vengeance upon the white men. The theory of uncontrollable 
impulse, which accounts in a way for an occurrence like the 
Sicilian Vespers or the murder of Bishop Pattison, will not 
in fact, explain the massacres of the East, which nevertheless 
occur. Our own belief, subject always to a reservation which we 
will state below, is that they are much more due to policy 
than to any uncontrollable motive whatever. The Asiatio 
thinks that the best way to overcome enemies whom 
he for any reason dreads is to strike terror among 
them, and knows of no instrument so terrorising a8 
death distributed wholesale, in pailfuls as it were. If 
he quarrels with his janissaries, he destroys not only them, 
but the religious orders to which they are affiliated. : He 
believes fully the evil Italian’s maxim, that if you injure, you 
should keep on injuring until there is no power of resistance, 
and knows of no method of obeying that law of statecraft so 
effective as wholesale slaughter. The Sultans of Turkey have 
dealt in this way with rebels throughout their history, usually 
with success, and it was as potential rebels that thé 
Armenians were, in our own time, swept away. The late 
Shah also rid himself of the Babi sect by wholesale murder, 
platefuls of eyes being brought to the Palace in proof that 
his orders had been carried out. The Sepoys in 1857 acted 
entirely on that idea, which, as was subsequently proved in 
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evidence, was the one that inspired the great atrocity of 
Cawnpore. “ Kill all,” counselled Azimoollah, the refined 
and cultured Indian, who recommended that great crime, 
“and the English at home will tremble and leave you un- 
punished.” We have in our own minds no doubt that the 
massacre of Pekin was as deliberately plotted as that of St. 
Bartholomew, and that those who plotted it thought they 
were devising a grand stroke of policy, one which would 
inspire terror in their foes, as well as commit their friends to 
a quarrel in which there could be no compromise. Europe was 
to shake at the extirpation of Europeans, and thenceforward 
atoid China. Of course other feelings entered also into the 
act. To the Asiatic mind, which assigns to the ruler much 
of the irresponsibility which he attributes to deity, slaughter 
is the supreme act of majesty, a decree to be proud of even if 
the provocation is insufficient. “Who can resist me,” is his 
inner feeling, “when I can distribute death as the gods do ?”— 
theidea which maddened the Cesarsand probably allthe not very 
numerous despots who have habitually used their power of life 
and death. The irreversible sentence gratifies an evil pride, 
as it is known to gratify poisoners. Add that slaughter when 
complete destroys the possibility of reproach from those who 
are spared, and therefore assuages rather than increases the 
slight pang of conscience, and we may understand almost 
entirely the genesis of Oriental massacre. The absence of 
distinction between men and women is a mere detail common 
whenever the victims are secretly feared—as they were in the 
French Revolution—while of the children it is probable that 
the murderers scarcely think. The children are killed when 
a town is taken by Asiatics, and even in an Asiatic riot, out 
of pure bedevilment, and the general or agitator in command 
would receive remonstrance on that account with the sort of 
surprise with which an Italian receives remonstrance about 
the suffering of animals. Asiatics love their own children, 
but kill them ruthlessly, as in Rajpootana, when convenient, 
and for children in the abstract they have no feeling. 


These are, we are convinced, the motives of those who in the 
East order a great massacre,—motives so distant from our 
own that we hardly undetstand them, and as regards their 
agents, the soldiers or the mobs, the motives are simpler still. 
They are wicked children let loose, and enjoying the pleasure 
of destruction. They have no more idea that they are steep- 
ing themselves in crime, “damning their souls to hell,” as 
most Christians think, than the Romans,had when they sat 
gazing at the prepared crimes of the arena, at the slaughter 
of armed slaves by each other, or the massacre of unresist- 
ing Christians. Their consciences, though not absolutely 
dead—for certain things which they think blasphemies still 
offend them—are atrophied. The majority of our readers do 
not realise, and we despair of making them realise by words, 
how completely the quality of pity is a product of Christianity, 
how faint. it is in the best of the heathen, how absolutely 
wanting it is in the majority. Always allowing for individuals 
who are the subjects of what the theologians used to call 
* prevenient grace,” that is of an inborn tendency to righteous 
emotion, they do not feel pity any more than animals do, and 
witness or perform deeds of savage cruelty to us so abhorrent, 
that they suggest lunacy with no other feeling than gratified 
excitement. They hardly see why they should be punished 
for them except indeed by the relations of the victims. They 
understand the vendetta well enough, and think it just and to 
be expected, but punishment for cruelty as cruelty, as some- 
thing abhorrent to the eternal laws, they no more comprehend 
than the Romans did when the victims were not free citizens 
of Rome. That passion of cruelty which the Christian world 
has in modern times condemned as the worst of all is to them 
merely an impulse like another, bad or good or indifferent, 
according to its objects. The Chinaman who would expose 
half a dozen children to death from starvation with- 
out a wince would regard parricide with horror, and 
feel himself just as incapable of it if the relationship 
was only one of adoption. The cruelty, in fact, does 
not of itself concern his mind at all any more than 
cruelty to animals concerns the mind of a Neapolitan 
rough. They join in a massacre when the order is given as 
Englishmen join ina game of football, and get carried away 
by their own evil excitement till they are more like maniacs than 
human beings. Modern sceptics question the assertion, but 
no one who has lived in Asia does, that there is such a thing 








asa delirium of wickedness, which in certain outbreaks carries 


heathen men away into acts that Christians do not even under- 
stand, and set down as lunacy or “ fanaticism.” 

What is the remedy? There is none, except whenever 
possible to inflict punishment with inflexible, but discrimi- 
nating rigour. That acts as a partial check, but massacre 
will always remain the grand permanent danger of the 
European in Asia. He will always he one of a few, the 
Asiatic will always be one of a multitude, and the temptatior 
of the multitude to be done with the intruding few by killing 
them all out will never end. Of preventives, there is but 
one which can be relied on, and that Europe has seldom or 
never secured. A great native caste which could be implicitly 
relied on, and which knew every emotion of the people around 
them, could probably protect the Europeans from any out- 
burst of sudden death. Ten millions of Christian natives in 
China or India, for instance, would be for the white Christians 
an effective unpaid ‘guard. It is difficult, however, even to 
think of a bond other than a common religion strong enough 
to be a guarantee, and it may be centuries before that 
guarantee is secured. Till then, we may rely on it, 
Europeans in Asia will remain under the conditions of a 
garrison liable at any moment to be called upon to fight 
for their authority and their lives. They will never know 
clearly when they are in danger; or understand completely 
the cause of a hostility which seems to them Satanic, 
because it is so needless. A rigorous boycott of a twelve- 
month and they must all go, leaving their enemies success- 
ful and unstained by crime. The Asiatic, however, fears them 
too much for that, and thinks, when he once has revealed his 
hate, that only in their extinction is there safety for himeelf. 





CHRISTIANITY A RELIGION OF GROWTH. 
HIS week has witnessed the gathering in London of 
several thousands of persons, mostly British and 
American, connected with an organisation called the Society 
of Christian Endeavour. The objects of this body appear to 
be a little vague, and some of the addresses delivered at the 
meetings even vaguer. There is, too, a certain “note” of 
effervescent self-advertisement in the movement which strikes 
us as less Christian than modern and commercial. But we 
do not doubt that the influence of the movement as a whole 
upon the young people who take part in it is for good, pro- 
bably for great good. For the ultimate idea of the society, 
which had its origin in the State of Maine some years ago, 
appears to be to impart a certain living enthusiasm to the 
young by enlisting their services in positive Christian 
work for the good of their fellow-creatures over and 
above the mere performance of the ordinary religious duties 
and rites common to all churches. The conventional 
religious order in all countries and among every race is 
always in danger of lapsing into a conventional pharisaism, 
a repetition of formulas, an exaltation of creeds over 
character and life. After one has passed a certain stage 
in life it is not easy to break up this parched human soil and 
to fertilise it with the rains and air of heaven. Therefore, the 
appeal for a more heroic and less routine attitude of soul 
stands far greater chance of response when made to the young, 
and this seems to be precisely what the Christian Endeavour 
movement does. We should doubt whether, in that appeal, 
mere enthusiastic emotion does not greatly outweigh a 
reasoned basis of Christian action. But, be that as it may, 
we say again that we fully believe in the essential value of 
this movement. To give to the young a high aim in life which 
calls for devotion and love to mankind is a very noble 
achievement. 


But the most important and significant fact about a move- 
ment of this character is the renewed proof it brings of the 
infinite capacity of Christianity to adapt itself to new condi- 
tions and to reappear in ever new forms. The question is 
asked, what are the especial traits of Christianity which mark 
it off from other forms of religion? There are not a few, 
but foremost among these traits is the elasticity and capacity 
for growth of the Christian religion. On mere scientific 


grounds we might fairly predict the success of Christianity 
in its great world-competition with other religious forms, 
It can perpetually adapt itself, 
We 


because of this unique fact. 
can persistently readjust itself to a new environment. 
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do not deny that this capacity has its peculiar dangers which 
Christ foresaw when he uttered the parable of the tares and 
the wheat. The tares have grown plentifully in the Christian 
Church, probably from the Apostolic times, certainly from a 
very early age when Christianity was played upon by the 
subtle influences of the Graeco-Roman world. By the fifth 
century the tone of the pagan stoic was often higher than 
that of the outwardly conforming Christian; and to-day the 
furious anti-Christian call for “ revenge’’ on the Chinese from 
the very people who profess to have been upholding the cause 
of Christian missions in China shows how our ideas as to 
Christian conduct are liable to become confused. 

But it is the unique distinction of Christianity that it 
can be revived and largely restated without altering its 
essential truth. Examine the religion of the Moslem world 
and you will find that this is not the case. That is why it is 
so impossible to reform Moslem society, to give it a new 
principle of life. The Koran, a series of commands froin a 
kind of celestial autocrat, has told the Faithful once for all 
and in every detail what to believe and to do, thus leaving no 
opportunity for growth. We are far from saying that the 
Arabian Prophet conferred no blessings on mankind ; he did a 
great work of social purification in the corrupt society of 
Arabia, and his gospel may prove helpful to the black races 
of Africa, who need to be removed by a great effort from their 
low worship and customs. Beyond that, however, Islam cannot 
possibly be the creed of progressive mankind, for it represents 
a hardened, stationary belief. Buddhism is of course a far 
more spiritual creed, born of as noble an enthusiasm as 
the world has ever known, and it has exerted for centuries a 
refining influence on Oriental life. To-day even in some 
parts of Burma it is the root of a singularly beautiful and 
simple life, flowering out into some of the purest virtues. 
But, taking the East as a whole, Buddhism is almost an 
extinet spiritual force. It has hardened into a system, 
mechanised itself in prayer-wheels, tinkling bells, and vain 
repetitions. In China, to which it penetrated so early, it is 
not the active force in life ; such religion, or rather rationalised 
morality, as actuates the Chinese mind is the system of 
Confucius. In its native home (India) Buddhism is no more. 
In Japan it has apparently helped to produce an externally 
refined character, beneath which, however, lie some very 
sinister traits and a general frame of mind which is esthetic 
rather than religious. Hinduism is undoubtedly a very great 
fact, its priesthood powerful, its numbers growing, its 
influence enormous. But it is all systematised; its increase is 
by accretion rather than by growth, and—most striking fact 
of all—it tends to perish when brought into living contact 
with culture. It cannot, as a whole, adapt itself to new con- 
ditions of life. 

We are well aware that some of the criticisms just made on 
other religions might be passed on organised Christianity in 
some of its forms. As we have said, the universal tendency of 
man is to stereotype, to be a slave of the letter and of 
tradition, and the tendency has made itself only too painfully 
manifest in the Christian Church, so that at times we have to 
ask ourselves, what is left there of the spirit of Christ? The 
Roman Church of Julius IT. and Leo X., the Eastern Church 
prior to the Iconoclastic movement, the English Church 
under the first two Georges, the Lutheran Church of the last 
century—what stiffened corpses they allseem! The pulse is 
still; decay seems to have marked with her “ effacing fingers” 
the body of Christ. But it has always proved in the Christian 
world that death is but the prelude to resurrection. Out 
from the black chaos when the Roman civilisation fell and 
crumbled into mouldy fragments, Gregory and Benedict 
organised a new spiritual order in Western Europe, an order 
marked not merely by faith, but by faith which showed itself 
in works so beneficent, that we may trace in large measure 
the better elements of our life to-day to these men. When 
‘he older religious movement again becomes rigid in the 
thirteenth century, the new Orders of Dominicans and 
Franciscans, not organised from any central source, but grow. 
ing freely from different perceptions of Christian truth, pour 
fresh streams of life and thought on the soil of Christianity. 
A mechanised Christianity in England is met by the faithful 
fervour, at various times, of a Wycliffe, a Latimer, a George 
Fox, a Bunyan, anda Wesiey. The renewal of life, even at 


the most barren period, is perpetual and certain: the spring 


a 
never runs dry. In rich, formal Milan St. Carlo Borromeo 
reveals new depths in the Christian idea of love; the example 
and memory of St. Vincent de Paul inspires men and women 
to a love for the suffering which Pliny and Seneca, with all 
their fine ethical theories, never really felt in their inmost 
hearts. Perhaps the true central life of Christianity hay 
never been so much revealed in the regular ecclesiasticg] 
system as in the spontaneous offshoots (at times “ perplexed 
in faith, but pure in deed”) of the spirit of faith and love 
which have grown into such mighty agencies for the deliver. 
ance of mankind. That these agencies have penetrated 
every corner of the globe and have been found compatible 
with all manner of intellectual opinions and social institutions 
is one of the most profound and convincing proofs that 
Christianity is, in the ordering of things, destined to become 
the religion of mankind. That tiny germ, the least of seeds, 
is becoming a mighty tree, and the fowls of the air will lodge 











under its branches. 





UNOCCUPIED COAST. 

WO streams of travellers are now crossing. routes in 
England. One comes from the country and seeks 
change in the haunts and homes of men, and _ preferably 
in towns by the sea. The other pours out from the cities, 
and in part seeks not society, but the rest and refreshment 
which much land and water, and few people about them, for a 
time bestow. America at such times plunges boldly into the 
wilderness, and goes in tens of thousands to the woods, or the 
lakes and rivers of Maine, and there buries itself in the primi- 











tive life and surroundings of the early settlers. We, who live 
in the most thickly-peopled island in the world, find it less 
easy to discover solitude, or to withdraw from the claims of 
work and society. Few people would do so for long in any 
case. But those who wish to see Nature as it was, and that 
near at hand, cannot do better than seek it by the still un- 
peopled margins of our sea. Long lines of unoccupied coaststill 
remain on all the shores of England, where no town or village or 
house looks on the everlasting sea, and where a thousand ages 
have not greatly changed the surface and the contour of the 
shore. In others, equally left by man, Nature has been 
building or destroying on her own account, making long levels of 
marsh, or hollowing harbours from the cliffs ; and in all these 
lingers something of the sense and memory of a prehistoric 
world, ready for man, but not yet taken in possession. Un- 
occupied coast must, as a rule, be sought where no rivers 
are, because rivers or brooks make harbours great and small, 
where fishing villages and seaports grow. Yet there are 
rivers which have killed towns, because they built land out- 
side them, as on the wastes of Romney Marsh. But the 
solitary shore is found in all forms, from the line of unbroken 
precipice to the endless flats of sandbank and marsh, either 
of which keeps ships far from land, and forbids the landsman 
access to the sea, 


By all these is the sense of the great waters and the pre- 
dominance of air and sky. Here the. birds or beasts live 
almost as they did before man appeared, and some remain 
which man has destroyed elsewhere—the raven, the falcon, and 
the seal, the chough, the rock pigeon, and the black-backed 
gull. The few people who dwell scattered on these unoccupied 
coasts follow old-world trades, or are content with a living so 
primitive and so simple, that they seem almost as natural pro- 
ducts of the shore as the birds and seals. They gather eggs, or 
keep lighthouses, or collect mussels and lugworms, or pickle 
samphire, or shoot birds, or watch the shore for smugglers, 
—now all dead and gone, like the Russian sentry who stood 
for a generation where a Queen had once set one to preserve 
a crocus in the grass. Cliff-lines, with their feet in the 
waters, and unbroken by river cuttings, are not the longest of 
these tracts of unpeopled shore. Yet they are many, and 
much varied in colour, crag and crest. In the South the 
precipice of chalk, with high downs running to its edge, and 
sweet farms and old manors in the valleys inland, runs from 
Beachy Head to Seaford, valleys where the gulls take the 
place of rooks, and cliffs from whose summit for mile 
after mile you may drop a chalk pebble straight into the 
surge. Then come two empty coastlines, each unlike the 
other, and both the very opposites of the chalk cliffs of Sussex. 
From Bognor, all round Selsey Bill, with the break of Pagham 








Harbour, is a purely agricultural country, flat and fertile, 
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bounded by the sea. Here in spring tall hedges of may like 
pillows of blossom enclose fields whose outer edge the sea washes, 
and in August the sheaves stand in rows almost to the margin 
of the sea, where the harvest-moon is mirrored. Any one who 
hires one of the scattered farms may live the purely agricul- 
tural life, yet step down every summer morning to bathe in 
the sea which washes his fields, or take one of his horses to 
the shore on a summer night and, riding out into the shallow 
waters, catch sea-trout with the “horse-net” in what may 
almost be called the waters of his farm. Except for the 
decayed harbour of Lymington, the Solent shore was once 
almost as unpeopled. Now Bournemouth has been created 
and has crept on west to Poole and east to Christchurch, or 
rather to Hengistbury Head. Here the coast is filling up. 
But there is still a long line from the Beaulieu River west- 
wards where the roses and hawthorn grow down to the pebble 
bank; no house or building is in sight, and the partridges 
whirr up from the groins that stud the shore, utterly aghast 
that any man should disturb their nap by the sea. We believe 
that before long much of the front of Purbeck Isle, from 
Poole to Swanage, will gradually be absorbed, as Bourne- 
mouth and the Poole hills are. But onwards from the 
Isle of Portland to the Axe lie twenty miles of coast 
given up mainly to the sea-fowl and the grey mullet, 
and the swans at Abbottsbury. There is enough beauty of 
life, and the history of past life, along the shore between 
Portland and the landslip at Lyme, where the remains of the 
prehistoric beasts still lie, and of suggestion in the stones of 
Chesil Beach, to last out half a dozen holidays. But perhaps 
the most beautiful and the least visited of all these little- 
trodden marine frontiers is the promontory of the Lizard and 
the dark frontage of serpentine cliffs that runs round from 
Falmouth to Helstone. There you may look down into a 
raven’s nest, or see seals basking on the shore, for the seals 
breed in island caves off the Lizard Rocks, and this is one of 
their few southern homes. Then round at the back of Corn- 
wall, from Bude to Hartland, where few “coves” break the 
cliffs, and from Hartland Point to Barnstaple Bay are other 
long lines of cliffs where the precipices and the sea are mere 
accidents of Nature, not features of which man can make use. 
Crossing England to the Norfolk shore, and looking from the 
lighthouse at Holme Point by Hunstanton, on either side of 
the line where the red lamp shines on the Roaring Middle 
Sand two tracks of shore are seen. On one, the eastern side, 
the sea has so dealt with the land that the little creeks and 
village harbours—such small matters that we cannot call them 
ports—have become smaller still, and immense fringes of 
meal marsh built up by the drainage of the fens, and 
covered with samphire and sea-lavender, have grown between 
the old shore where the villages lie and the sea. 
caster, by Burnham, and Thornham, and Burnham Overy and 


From Bran- | 
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| 
| 








| Thames-side site is to-day. 


discovered him. But Spurn Point is no longer isolated from 
the world. A “seaside resort” has grown up near it, anda 


| place so curiously situated and historically so interesting 
attracts visitors to its sand hills and bennet dunes. 


These 
tracts of unoccupied coast have a real value for the country, 
though their remoteness or want of population makes them 
of no great moment as real estate. The long lines of lofty 
cliff have something of the sublime; those regions of empti- 
ness, the sea marshes and sands, even the everlasting flats hy 


| the Essex shore which are neither land nor sea strike the 


imagination and give new rest to eyes teased by the biograph 
succession of the human tide. The best and most striking 
of these “sea pieces” might well be noted as among the 
fragments of old England worth preserving as they are. 
The National Trust has already been given one fragment of 
shore. Others are preserved by the great landowners. A 
time will come when a sea-frontage will be prized as a 
But at present there is a disposi- 
tion to regard what the sea washes as a no man’s land and 
not worth keeping from ruin by squalid building or nuisance 
trades. In Massachusetts much has been done to prevent 
this. Our County Councils might imitate their example. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Raa ae 
COUNT MOURAVIEFF AND ENGLAND. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—I only know Canon MacColl by reputation; and the 
pseudonym “ Diplomaticus” gives me no clue to the identity 
of the second person in this controversy. But the knowledge 
of Russian methods possessed by the former must be 
shallow indeed if he really believes that the Imperial opposi- 
tion would be an absolute check to any scheme of Russian 
diplomacy ; while the assumption of the title “ Diplomaticus” 
must be taken to imply that the individual who writes under 
that name is a professional. If the latter is the case, he has 
simply stated a fact in regard to the conduct of the late 
Russian Minister, which the large majority of members of the 
service throughout Europe notoriously know to be true.—I 

am, Sir, Xc., EMERITUS. 





GEORGE ERNEST MORRISON: IN MEMORIAM. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
S1rr,—Will you allow me to write a few lines with respect to 
my old friend and pupil who has met with an appalling fate 


in Pekin? Ithink that he probably came more into contact 


| with myself in his younger days than with any other teacher, 


Wells,and so to Blakeney and the tiny village of Clegy, whence | 


high seas, is old shore left high and dry, and new shore so 


lately made that it is as yet unpeopled, except by birds, little | 
| years old he came to me and asked that I would give him some 


crabs, cockles, lugworms, and the people who collect them. 
Up one little creek a black, tar-oozy little coaster creeps to fill 
up with sacks of barley tipped from country carts, and in 
another a coastguard boat may lie. 
poses of rest and tranquillity, and with a unique beauty, lies a 
lonely shore. Opposite, beyond the Boston Deeps, is what is, 
and always has been, the most sparsely peopled length of 
the eastern coast. It is the north shore of the Wash, where 
the stream breaks the line from the Witham mouth to the 


But here too, for all pur- | 


and I may therefore claim to speak with a certain amount of 
responsibility about my unhappy friend. He was my pupil at 
the University of Melbourne for four years. His father and 


a pirate ship once sailed and seized a Scottish King upon the | mother were well known to me; they lived at the Scotch 


College, Geelong, of which his father was the Principal, and I 
frequently stayed with them. When poor George was sixteen 


| advice as to the career he should follow. He was strongly 


brook that flows from the extremity of the Wolds past Burgh | 
| sense of independence, and he was resolved to be no burden 


to the point opposite Hunstanton. It is a land of corn and 


sheep marshes, fringed for all ages with a sand-bank so | 


wide, so shallow, and so persistent, that it extends along the 


whole Lincoln shore to Grimsby—a hopeless barrier between | 


land and sea, beloved by cockles and mussels, haunted by 
knots and seals, and set with flight-nets for fowl, but, except 
to the fowler and the seeker after new scenes, of no great 


drawn to imitate Stanley and to become an explorer, and he 
was ready to give up everything if he could only carry out his 
plan. I entreated him to take his degree and to adopt a 
profession before starting as an explorer, and I am glad 
to say he adopted the medical profession, and I think never 


repented it. He was a slim, delicate-looking boy, with frank 


| and open looks, and he seemed hardly capable of enduring 


much or prolonged fatigue. He had from the first a profound 
to his family. When he was about sixteen he purchased a 
canoe and travelled some hundreds of miles down the 
Murray River alone. He wrote an account of this trip, which 


| I think was accepted by the Melbourne Age, and he care- 


charm or beauty. A well-known wild-fowler once said that | 
the most desolate spot on the English shores was Spurn | 


Point. He went there wild-fowling with a fishing-smack and 
a punt, and there found another inhabitant in a small yacht, 


who was the object of the hunter, and not a sportsman. He | 


had lived there in the capacity of a “fugitive from justice 
for three months, being supplied with provisions by friends 
who sailed round and met him on the sea, and no one had yet 





fully saved all the money made by his newspaper writing tc 
provide for the exigencies of his next adventurous trip. He 
next went on foot alone from Melbourne to Adelaide, a 
distance of about five hundred miles. At that time much of 
the country which has since been settled was waste. He 
went during another vacation, I think, to the béche de mer 
fisheries in West Australia and passed as an ordinary 
fisherman. He next went as an ordinary seaman on a ship 
engaged in the enlistment of Kanakas in order to find out if 
cruelties were really perpetrated upon the inhabitants of the 
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islands. His adventures during this trip were most remark- 
able ; he narrated them to me, and they were published in the 
Melbourne Press. I think his conclusion was that in many 
cases great cruelty was inflicted upon the unhappy Kanakas, 
who were, after the expiration of their time of service, dis- 
charged upon islands other than those of which they were 
natives. His next exploit was to walk all alone across the 
Australian Continent from the Gulf of Carpentaria to Mel- 
bourne, a distance of nearly two thousand miles. During all 
this journey he never slept under a roof. He had many 
rivers and creeks to cross, and encountered many hostile blacks. 
He next went at the request of the Melbowrne Age to 
explore New Guinea, and penetrated more than a hundred 
miles into the interior, when he was shot with a poisoned 
arrow by a native. He was carried to the coast by a faithful 
Australian black-fellow, and transported to Melbourne. He 
was at once sent home to Edinburgh in great agony, and there 
was operated on by Dr. Chiene. The operation was successful. 
He then got his medical degree and went to America, always 
working his own way. He found himself in the West Indies, 
and was without resources in Jamaica, but walked round the 
sugar plantations from Ewarton to Montego Bay. For the 
further facts in his life I copy the Aberdeen Free Press of July 
17th,as they happened when he had passed from my ken. ‘“‘ He 
was then house surgeon to the Ballarat Hospital for two 
years. In 1893 he visited China, Japan, and the Philippine 
Islands. In 1894 he travelled from Shanghai to Burma 
dressed asa Chinaman. He accomplished the three thousand 
miles (much of it on foot) in one hundred days at 
a cost of less than £20.. He visited the principal Burmese 
towns, and left Rangoon for Calcutta, where he nearly suc- 
cumbed to-intermittent fever. He returned to Australia as 
surgeon on board ‘The Bartholomew, and then came to 
London, and in 1895 was appointed Times correspondent at 
Pekin.” I saw him in London on his return from China, and 
he told me that he referred his great success and immunity 
from peril to the fact that he always travelled alone, and to 
his youthful appearance. Few young men have had such a 
life of adventure, and were his life truly written all the boys 
in the kingdom would read it.- He was the most absolutely 
fearless fellow I have ever seen. He was singularly modest 
and deferential in manner, and his voice was of winning 
gentleness. He never seemed to think he had done anything 
wonderful, but that any one whe cared to do what he did 
could carry it out as well. He was beloved by his fellow- 
students for his courtesy and consideration. All assumption, 
all vulgarity, all boastfulness was foreign to his nature. He 
was a simple-minded boy, with a strong sense of self-reliance, 
and a firm belief that Providence watches over those who are 
brave and try to go right. I most sincerely trust that some 
of his relatives will gather together his scattered works and 
write his memories.—I am, Sir, &c., 


University College, Liverpool. HERBERT A. STRONG. 





LORD DALHOUSIE AND THE ANNEXATION 

OF OUDE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your review of Sir Joseph Fayrer’s autobiography 
you repeat a statement which at one time was current, but 
which I had believed to have been entirely disproved,—viz., 
that the Marquis of Dalhousie was “ bent upon the annexation 
of Oude,” and again, “The Governor-General decided on 
annexation.” I was in Parliament at the time and took an 
interest in Indian affairs. Moreover, after I became Lord 
Dalhousie’s son-in-law, he discussed the matter with me. He 
told me that he did not desire to annex Oude. The abomin- 
able state of its Government rendered some interference 
necessary; he put before the Court of Directors three courses, 
one of which was annexation, but not that one which he 
recommended. But the home Government decided in favour of 
it. He considered that immediate disarmament on the Punjab 
precedent became essential, and he reluctantly consented to 
postpone the operation till after the hot weather, on account 
of the casualties which would be caused to the troops at that 
season. Before the cold weather came he had been obliged to 
leave India, a: large force was sent to Persia, and Oude was 
not disarmed when the Mutiny broke out in the following 
year. The armed forces of Oude made the suppression of the 
Ten more years must elapse 


Mutiny. much move difficult. 





> ge ee 
before Lord Dalhousie’s papers can be published, in accord. 
ance with his will. Those who knew and honoured him mist 
in the meantime not let pass assertions which imputed to him 
errors of policy. —I am, Sir, &c., 


House of Commons. James FERaussoy, 





HOW ABOUT HOME-RULE? 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

sr. —In your notes of the week in the Spectator. of July 14th 
you lay down the principle, “the fuller the self-government 
of the parts, the safer the Empire as a whole’; and you 
suggest an answer to the obvious objection, “ How about 
Home- rule?” by propounding a case in which Queensland 
should desire to go out of the Australian Federation. - May I 
remind you and your readers that-when the Union with 
England was passed by the Irish Parliament no Roman 
Catholic had a voice in the matter, and the Roman Catholics 
were three-fourths of the population, and so that, to secure 
a majority among the Protestant Members of Parliament, 
bribery on the largest scale was employed. The Union was 
passed, owing to the venality of that minor part of the 
population which then enjoyed exclusive political power. 
Repeal was not demanded for thirty years,—that-is, not until 
the majority became vaguely conscious of their political power; 
but before that the country had. been in a state of latent or 
overt rebellion. In short, the difference between the case: of 
Queensland and that of Ireland is just that between marriage 
by consent and marriage by compulsion... The one is a union 
which may turn out unhappy;- the other is in no sense a 
union at all. . That there never was a real union between 
Treland and England is sufficiently proved by the fact that 
voluntary drilling, which in England is a virtue, has in 
Treland since the Union always been what it still is—a 
crime.—I am, Sir, &c., AN IRISHMAN. 


[The Union between Great Britain and Ireland is ay ac- 
complished political fact, like the Union with Wales or 
Scotland, or the Union between the Southern and Northern 
States of America. The Union with Scotland can almost cer- 
tainly be sho wn to have been carried without the free consent of 
the majority of the Scottish people, and Wales was incorporated 
without even the nominal consent of the Welsh. When in- 
corporation has taken place it must, we hold, be maintained 
without a constant investigation as to title. The Union with 
Ireland is only a hundred years old,—but a small period ina 
nation’s history. When another hundred years have passed 
the South. of Ireland will, we believe, be as strong for the Union 
as now is the North-Eastern part of Ulster,—the part of Ire- 
land once most hostile to the Union. We print our correspon- 
dent’s letter, but cannot continue this correspondence, which 
our original note was intended to prevent, not to invite.—Eb. 
Spectator.) 





THE DUTCH FACTOR. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—You affirm your belief in free representative institutions 
as the final solution of the South African problem, and declare 
that this solution must ultimately be applied without fear of 
consequences. This is another way of saying what Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling told the Australian journalist at the Front: 
“We will give the Boers votes when we are sure they won't 
outvote us.” Here is the language of expediencé, and I am 
not censuring it. But in common fairness let us remember 
that it was a precisely similar fear that induced Mr. Kruger 
to refuse the franchise to the Uitlanders. The President, was 
fearful, foolishly so, that the semi-independence of the Republic 
would be jeopardised by the new voters. Mr. Kipling andthe 
Spectator are fearful that our new South African possessions will 
be jeopardised by the old voters. What is there to choose between 
thetwo moods? Happily, in the newly organised Orange River 
and Transvaal Colonies there will during the interregnum he no 
race ascendancy because until self-government. is bestowed 
all white men will be impartially deprived of their rights, . In 
the Cape Colony it will be otherwise if the insane policy of 
disfranchising the rebels is adopted. As a Liberal Imperialist 
let meentreat the Spectator to use its great influence in fayour 
of a policy of appeasement, not of revenge. An act.of 
amnesty and oblivion would produce the happiest results in 
our South African possessions. Let us remember the terrible 
temptation to which the Dutchmen in North Cape Colony 
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iatceniies 
were exposed by the appearance among them of their kins- 
men, insome cases of their brothers and cousins, and even 
fathers and sons, from across the Orange River and the Vaal. 
It was no inherent disloyalty to the British Empire that 
induced the Cape Dutch to take up arms; they were impelled 
not by vulgar ambition or love of lawlessness, but by the 
mysterious ineradicable instinct of race. Thesame sentiment 
which drew bushmen from Australia and rough-riders from 
Canada to fight and die for England actuated the “ rebels” 
in throwing in their lot with the Boers. What was a virtue 
in the one case cannot be a mortal sin in the other. Disfran- 
chisement will fill these “rebels” with inextinguishable 
bitterness; an act of amnesty will attach them to the Empire. 
The most terrible danger of the future in South Africa will 
be race-hatred; and nothing will generate and nourish race- 
hatred more effectually than a policy of proscription and 
the manufacture of an unreal majority by jerrymandering 
the constituencies in the interests of the South African 
League.—I am, Sir, Xc., A Sane IMPERIALIST. 


(Our correspondent argues in a fine and generous spirit, 
and if the Dutch had not refused Englishmen the natural 
rights of freemen, and then appealed to the arbitrament of the 
sword to maintain their refusal, we should agree with him. 
As, however, war has taken place we must now make some 
difference between the loyal and the actively disloyal. We do 
not want the blood of the men who fought against us, but we 
see no injustice in asking that districts that rose in arms 
should be treated as we treat districts here that are flagrantly 
corrupt,—7.e., should be temporarily disfranchised as having 
proved themselves unworthy of sending representatives to 
Parliament.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





THE LIFE OF SEWARD. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr—In your review of ‘The Life of Seward” (Spectator: 
July 7th) there is, apparently due to the author of it being in- 
correctly informed, for I have not seen the book, a misappre- 
hension of the position of Seward with reference to foreign 
wars. It has been said that in the question with England on 
the arrest of Mason and Slidell, Seward favoured holding 
the Envoys, but was overruled by Lincoln. I had the assur- 
ance of as well informed a person as Charles Francis Adams, 
then our Minister to England, that the contrary was the case. 
Thad been appointed Consul at Rome in the beginning of the 
war, and sailed for my post immediately after the arrest of the 
Envoys, and before the United States Government had decided 
on its course with reference to them. I called on Mr. Adams 
on my arrival in London, and saw him daily while the crisis 
lasted, remaining in London as long as there was any possi- 
bility of a new war on our hands. Adams assured me positively 
that Mr. Seward was in favour of releasing Mason and Slidell 
before any demand could reach our Government from that of 
England, but that Lincoln desired to hold them at any risk, 
possibly from a conviction that the West would support him, 
and his being less impressed by opinion in the Eastern 
States. He thought that the entry of England into our con- 
flict would rally public opinion in America to the support of 
the Government so thoroughly as to more than compensate 
for the intervention of England. That peaceful counsels 
finally prevailed was, according to Mr. Adams, absolutely 
owing to Seward’s insistence on the surrender. The Minister 
said to me that the despatch of the English Government de- 
manding the instant release of the Envoys was originally 
couched in such peremptory terms that the refusal was 
inevitable, and that only by the insistence of the Queen was it 
80 modified as to be acceptable by Lincoln, and when I reached 
London Adams was still doubtful if it would be accepted. 
Adams believed it to be the intention of Lord Palmerston, 
Gladstone, and Lord John Russell to drive the question toa 
rupture, and the impression was at Washington that England 
sought the occasion to intervene and break up the Union. 
You, Sir, ought not to forget the saying of the day, which I 
remember, “that peace was due to John Bright, the Spectator, 
and the Daily News’’; but no one who was not in official 
confidence at the critical moment, as I was, could understand 
how near we were to war, or that war had not become 
inevitable, or even declared, before John Bright, the Spectator, 
and the Daily News were able to bring their pressure to bear 
on public opinion, was due purely to the wisdom and love of 
peace of the Queen and the practical common-sense of her 





dearest adviser, the Prince Consort. On these points the 
declarations of Mr. Adams were unequivocal. Not as the 
least of the glories of her reign should this honour be given to 
her gracious Majesty by our race. But on another point in 
your review Iam able to throw light which is important. I 
knew Lowell very intimately at that epoch, and I am not able 
to believe that he wasa supporter of Seward as against Lincoln. 
I was an intimate friend of the Hon. Geo. G. Fogg, a Repre- 
sentative from Vermont, and chairman of the Committee of 
Organisation of the Convention that nominated Lincoln, and 
had from him all the details of the management of the nomi- 
nation. The Seward delegates were known to be in the 
majority, and if the Convention had been organised with the 
usual deliberation it was certain that Seward would have been 
nominated. But amongst the Eastern delegates even more 
than the Western there was great alarm at the corruptions 
and irregularities in the financial management of New York 
during Seward’s gubernatorial term. It was said of him that 
“though he would not steal a cent, he did not care how much his 
friends stole,” and the prospect of the irregularities and ex. 
travagances of the Seward régime in New York being repeated 
ona larger scale in Washington alarmed the reformers, who wer 
very strong in the Republican party, and were in a majority 
in the Committee of which Fogg was president. They decided 
to organise quietly and rush the nomination of Lincoln before 
the Seward delegation from New York came on. The latter, 
confident in their success and believing that the proceedings 
were cut and dried for Seward’s nomination, came late and 
leisurely, to find the sub-committees appointed and the field 
in possession of the Lincoln delegates, under the command of 
Fogg and his coadjutors. The initiative in favour of Lincoln’s 
nomination had been taken, and the Seward party lost the 
battle by a day. Lincoln recognised the obligation to Fogg, 
and offered him his choice of the diplomatic missions after 
that to England, which Seward insisted on for Adams, and 
Fogg chose Berne.—I am, Sir, &e., W. J. Srinuman. 

P.S.—Seward’s election as Governor of New York State 
was on an anti-Masonic issue, the result of the supposed 
murder of one Morgan by the Freemasons, whose secrets he 
had revealed. I remember the campaign and its pamphlets 
very well, my father being strongly anti-Masonic. 





THE ABERRATION PERIOD OF MIDDLE LIFE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The interesting letter from Dr. Dabbs in the Spectator 
of July 7th would rather lead one to suppose that men 
working safely through the period described are few, and the 
accidents arising therefrom numerous, whereas the Slough 
accident appeared to all readers as so singular that it called 
forth every kind of hypothesis to account for it. During a 
long life, in which I have seen and heard most things notable 
in Pall Mall, I can only remember one case as inexplicable as 
the Slough disaster, and that was the running ashore of the 
‘Great Eastern,’ with all the thirty-six danseuses Viennoises 
on board,in Dundrum Bay. If Iremember right, the Captain 
made the mistake of thinking he saw the Isle of Man lights, 
which he had to pass on the left side, when he had actually 
seen them and passed them some time previously. I write 
from memory of what occurred nearly fifty years ago. The 
late Lord de Ros, who was residing in the neighbourhood, 
described the whole thing to me, and he declared that there 
was no other way of accounting for this mistake but 
a temporary aberration. Of course it is common enough 
to lose ships through drunken captains, or officers drunk 
in the watch, but if my story is not an aberra- 
tion of my own, the mistake in the ‘Great LEastern’ 
was far more unaccountable than the Slough disaster. I 
think Dr. Dabbs has generalised too absolutely, seeing how 
very few accidents for which only the period in question could 
be assigned as the cause have ever occurred. Napoleon at 
Borodino might be considered as one, but in his case he was 
suffering from a feverish cold, and was angry with his doctor 
for not having some quick remedy to give him.—I am, Sir, 
&e., H. R. G. 





NO VOLUNTEERS NEED APPLY. 
(To Tie EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that your protest against the ten 
dency to turn the Volunteers into imitation Regulars will not 
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fall on deaf ears. Any reorganisation of the force should be 
on the lines of greater freedom and elasticity, of real 
specialisation as opposed to feeble generalisation. Only those 
who know can appreciate the waste of time and energy 
involved in the attempt to force the drill of the average 
Volunteer battalion up to the regulation standard. I mean 
no disrespect to my many good friends in the ranks of the 
Regular Army in saying that the average Volunteer is 
superior in intelligence to the average “Tommy.” But what 
are his chances when “they drill him sometimes between 
seven and eight”? His shooting is, of course, another 
matter. The present training camps are admittedly a measure 
of emergency for this year; yet only a small proportion of the 
men is at liberty to attend, even for a fortnight. How are we 
to fare if it is found that a smattering or so of the full pro- 
fessional course can be crammed into the amateur only by 
compulsory training ? Would not one result be the signifi- 
cant wording of employers’ advertisements : “No Volunteers 
need apply ” P—I am, Sir, &c., VOLUNTEER, 





A HINT TO SWISS TOURISTS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Intending tourists in Switzerland may like to hear of a 
delightful route which seems to have been much neglected by 
our countrymen of late. I refer to the Oberalp route from 
Goschenen to Bonaduz. I have just traversed the same, and 
find at Dissentis, which is about half-way, a halting place 
having much to recommend it for either a short or long stay- 
Englishmen, or for the matter of that tourists of any nation- 
ality, seem conspicuous by their absence. Brdeker—that 
infallible guide to all things Swiss—makes no special mention 
of this place, and yet it isa capital centre for walks of any 
length, from half an hour to nineteen hours, including many 
interesting passes and mountain climbs. The scenery of the 
Oberalp Pass is equal to that of many of the more advertised 
routes, while that portion of the route which lies between 
Tlanz and Bonaduz surpasses many in the bold construction 
of the road and the magnificent views it affords of the 
Rabinsa gorge and the valley of the Vorder-Rhein. Dissentis 
can offer excellent hotel accommodation, and to any one 
wishing for quietude and rest, out of the ordimary tourist 
track and yet amid charming Swiss scenery, I can heartily 
commend this apparently forgotten region.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hétel Kronenhof, Pontresina. T, FRED GARDNER. 





THE LACK OF CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str, Ine of the reasons for the unwillingness of many of 
the ablest men to become clergymen has not yet been men- 
tioned. I can most easily indicate its nature by a comparison. 
Suppose that when the Boers invaded Natal the troops sent 
out from this country had distributed themselves through the 
country, and had set to work to teach the colonists that it is 
a clear duty to attack the enemies of the Queen, had urged 
all the colonists to attend drill and shooting lessons regu- 
larly, and to give great attention to having all their 
children taught that it is their duty to resist the Queen’s 
enemies, but that while doing this they had abstained 
from attacking the Boers, and if the Boers came near 
them, had runaway. If the English Army had acted in this 
way, would the officers commanding it have had any right to 
expect that the bravest men in Natal or England would offer 
to serve under their orders? There is a close analogy 
between the conduct which I have suggested on the part of 
soldiers and the conduct towards the enemies of God and 
man in this country of the leaders of the Church of England, 
and I believe that this conduct prevents a considerable 
number of men who would make good, courageous members 
of the Chureh militant from offering to serve under their , 





orders. Let me mention some of the most prominent of the 
enemies of God, and refer for a moment to the way in which | 
the leaders of the Church of England behave in relation to | 
them. It is well known that the conditions existing in all | 
our large towns—slums and semi-slums, smoke and foul air, | 
absence of playgrounds and parks, ignorance on the part of | 
the people of all kinds of wholesome recreation for body and | 
mind—now make religious life impossible for hundreds of 

thousands of English people. It is the clear duty of the 


educated and well-to-do classes. to see that no conditiong 
which make health of body and mind impossible for their 
fellow-citizens shall be allowed to exist. If a class leaves the 
work which is its peculiar duty undone, it can find no good 
substitute for that work, and is sure to fall into bad habits; 
and, in fact, the moral condition of a great part of the well. 
to-do classes in England has been made by luxury, by 
gambling, by indifference to the proximity of all kinds of 
impurity and corruption, not much less unsatisfactory than 
that of the inhabitants of slum districts. As a very large 
number of the members of these classes are members algo 
of the Church of England, if the leaders of that Church 
loved God and man with heart and mind, would they not, for 
the sake of both rich and poor, in season and out of season, 
teach the rich that they must make decent life possible in 
every part of the land? That the problem is not insoluble is 
proved by the fact that the Town Council of Berlin have 
found it possible simply by good government to lower the 
death-rate since 1871 from thirty per thousand to about 
twenty, to get rid of all slums, and to so improve the condi- 
tions affecting the people, that there is now no street in the 
city in which it would not be possible to live a full and healthy 
life. Are the leaders of the Church of England leading the 
Church to attack our slums and the causes of slums? 
One of the most prominent and terrible of the enemies of 
God and man in England is the habit of drinking to excess. 
This habit is one of the causes of the worst horrors of slums 
and of many other evils. Drunkenness is terribly common 
amongst men, but a far worse evil is that it is increasingly 
common amongs@ women, and women who are in many ways 
good women. The experience of our own and of all other 
countries is that, although some good may be done by lessen- 
ing the number of drinking places and in other ways 
reducing the temptation to drink, no one can be safe who 
is not strengthened by good physical, mental, and moral 
training to resist temptation. No attack on drunkenness in 
this country has any chance of success in which a very great 
improvement in education given in elemeniary schools is 
not one of the principal measures used. Are the leaders of 
the Church of England now doing their utmost to improve 
education for this purpose? Here and there one is, but the 
great majority of its leaders are careless respecting the ill- 
efficiency of our Elementary Schools, and their want of con- 
nection with secondary and technical schools. These are 
examples of the failure of the leaders of the Church to attack 
the enemies of God. I must now call attention to conduct 
on their part which is as bad as running away from the 
enemy would be on the part of generals. In thousands of 
villages the only elementary school to which Nonconformist 
parents can send their children is a Church school, and in some 
of these villages the clergymen, who have sole control of the reli- 
gious instruction, are extreme men, who have doctrine respect- 
ing the Sacraments taught to all children who are not withdrawn 
from all religious instruction under the conscience clause, 
which is known to be as distasteful to most Nonconformists 
as any Roman Catholic doctrine to Protestant members of 
the Church of England. Every man who really believes that 
it is his duty to do unto others as he would be done by must 
feel that so far as he has power he must make such conduct 
impossible. Have the leaders of the Church of England 
jointly urged the clergy to adopt measures for making every 
Nonconformist parent who has to send his children to a 
Church school know that the children will be taught no 
doctrine to which the parents object? I venture to say that 
if the Archbishops and Bishops would attack the most fruitful 
causes of sin and degrading misery in the spirit in which Lord 
Roberts is attacking the Queen’s enemies in South Africa, the 
Church of England would have no more reason to complain 
of lack of fit candidates for Holy Orders than the British 
Army has at this moment to complain of lack of fit candidates 
for commissions. Better men are now going into University 
Settlements than into Holy Orders, and the reason is, I think, 
not that Settlements are without Articles, but because they 
are fighting sin in a more Christlike spirit than is shown by 
the leaders of any branch of the Christian Church.—I am, 
Sir, &e., T. B. Horsrait, 


Swanscoe Park, near Macclesfield, 
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MILITARY NEEDS. 
[To TNE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—The problem presented to the German Empire by the 
immediate need for a considerable military expedition to 
China is interesting and instructive. Germany, the most 
completely armed and disciplined nation of Europe, has no 
standing professional army ready for a sudden and distant 
campaign. Her highly perfected system can readily mobilise 
a couple of millions of soldiers; it has not been framed to 
meet the contingency of a relatively smallexpedition. Great 
Britain offers a singular contrast to this state of things. 
With our standing army and habit of small wars, we can, 
under normal conditions, easily despatch forty or fifty 
thousand men to any part of the world, while for a European 
war, involving the employment of a really great army, we are 
deplorably unprepared. We are strong where Germany is 
weak, and weak where she is strong. If while maintaining 
and improving, as we mean to improve, our small standing 
professional army, we consent to train, equip, and organise 
the whole available manhood of the nation, we may feel ourselves 
not only secure from attack at home, but ready at all points 
for the best means of defence, and that is swift attack and 
speedy and constant augmentation of the attacking force. 
The fostering of a “world-empire” and the growth of her 
colonial responsibilities will force upon Germany the creation 
of a permanent standing army in addition to the great 
national organisation she possesses. The tremendous and 
ever-increasing Imperial responsibilities we own and are now, 
fortunately, minded to appreciate will surely force us to the 
arming of the nation.—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. WARREN. 


THE NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In the notice of the “ New English Dictionary” which 
you were good enough to give in the Spectator of July 14th 
there is an error as to the price of the sections. The two 
quarterly sections published at the beginning of this month,— 
viz., “ Inferable-Inpushing,” by Dr. Murray, and “ Gradely- 
Greement,” by Mr. Bradley, are published at 2s. 6d. each; 
but the price of the monthly number issued at the same time, 
containing the words “ Brandy-Brute,” is 3s.6d. The monthly 
issue was commenced in July, 1899, for the convenience of 
subscribers. Each number contains eighty-eight pages.—I 
am, Sir, &c., HENRY FROWDE. 
Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 





THE CHINESE PUZZLE—REVENGE OR 
PUNISHMENT. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr.—I am afraid the Chinese horrors have taken away from 
most European (and American) onlookers the power of judg- 
ing a situation which has no parallel in the world’s history. 
These shrieks for revenge, whether from a German Emperor 
or an able editor, are worth about as much in the matter as 
the screaming of angry parrots. The question is this,—What 
has Europe to face? Is it a mere Manchu party and a popu- 
lace, or is it the Chinese nation,—three hundred millions of 
men, fearing neither death nor pain—the only race in the 
whole world in which men are found who will sell themselves 
to torture—the only race in which the most wicked men will 
face death with joy, believing that it will only add to their 
means of doing mischief? If the latter, all the power that 
Europe (with Japan) can bring to bear will not put down the 
Chinese, and Abbé Huc’s speculation as to the possibility of a 
great Chinese invasion of the West may yet be realised. It 
seems to me essential that the Powers allied against the 
present uprising should not act as enemies to China, but 
simply to the present Chinese Government. I see no proof 
that the young Emperor has lost his life, and his name, above 
all, should be the one in which action should be taken. If he 
be dead, there must be some other member of the present or 
of any earlier dynasty who can be put forward. The next 
step should be, in the Emperor's or selected Prince's name, to 
seize the Chinese customs, the duties from which represent 
the clearest {part of the Chinese revenues, and which are 
throughout administered by Europeans. Even after Sir 
Robert Hart’s death the service numbers several experienced 
seniors in its ranks. By some such steps the action of the 
now dominant party would be largely paralysed, and it would 








be hindered from identifying itself with the Chinese nation. 
But the word “revenge ” must be blotted out of the European 
vocabulary as towards China, and just punishment of actual 
wrong-doers alone viewed and held out as the aim of the 
allied Powers.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. L. 





LORD DURHAM AND CANADIAN RECONSTRUC- 
TION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Str,—In the Spectator of July 14th there are references to 
Lord Durham and his Canadian policy. You mention Mr. 
Merriman’s article in the Westminster Gazette, which I have 
not seen, and “a long letter from a correspondent (‘X.’) 
who has preferred looking up the report to talking about it”’ 
in your own columns. You write that Mr. Merriman “ very 
truly says that Lord Durham’s policy in Canada was the real 
foundation of the British Empire.” I should like to ask why 
this is so seldom recognised, and why Lord Durham’s name 
and reputation have been so unjustly treated by many 
writers? His independence and scorn of the red-tape of 
Downing Street and Pall Mall, and his idea that it is the 
duty of a Governor to govern, are doubtless abhorrent to 
the tapers and tadpoles of official life, to their hangers-on and 
to party wirepullers. Is “X.” one of these? He cannot 
entirely withhold praise, but he makes insinuations against 
him. Take his opening statement :—“ Any one who reads that 
famous Report—written as has always been understood by 
Charles Buller, though signed by Lord Durham—must he 
struck by the permanent value of many of its conclusions.” 
Does this mean that “X.” considers the Report and its policy 
to be Buller’s, and not Durham’s? Mr. Buller was person- 
ally chosen to be chief secretary by Lord Durham, who knew 
his brilliant attainments, and any other man would have 
credit given him for selecting such an instrument. “X.” 
seems to forget that the Report is written in the first person 
and that, therefore, Lord Durham is responsible for every 
word of it. Let me quote from the introduction of the Report 
to her Majesty :— 

“ Before leaving England I assured your Majesty’s Ministers 
that the plan which I should suggest for the future government 
of the Canadas should be in readiness by the commencement of 
the ensuing Session; and though I had made provision that, 
under any circumstances, the measures which I might suggest 
should be explained and supported in Parliament by some person 
who would have had a share in the preparation of them, I added 
that it was not improbable that I might deem it my paramount 
duty towards the Provinces entrusted to me to attend in my place 
in the House of Lords for the purpose of explaining my own 
views and supporting my own recommendations.” 

That is hardly the language of a fainéant Governor who 
“signs” the report of a secretary. I could quote other 
passages from his despatches to Lord Glenelg showing 
his intense desire to complete “a plan for the future 
Government of this part of the British Empire”—and 
while he gave all credit to those employed in its pre- 
paration, I can find no trace of irresponsibility. “ X.” 
also says, “Lord Durham had a_ twofold appointment 
sen eases he had to settle the consequences of the rebellion 
and distribute penalties, and he had to inquire into the situa- 
tion and suggest remedies for the future,—in the first duty 
he failed, and the failure was the cause of his recall.” The 
failure is a matter of opinion, but he was not recalled, he 
resigned. His ordinance transporting prisoners to Bermuda 
was disallowed. As soon as he read “in an American news- 
paper of the proceedings in the House of Lords on the 7th, 9th, 
and 10th of August,” he wrote to Lord Glenelg on September 
25th:—* As your Lordship will perceive by the documents which 
T have the honour to enclose, I have resolved on resigning an 
authority which has now indeed become thoroughly inadequate 
to the ends for which it was created, and on quitting a post 
which has been rendered altogether untenable by those from 
whom I expected every possible assistance in maintaining it.” 
This was before he had “any official information of the 
recent proceedings in England,” and while he had before him 
“your Lordship’s (Glenelg) despatches conveying to me the 
most flattering expressions of the satisfaction which all my 
measures, including the proclamation and ordinances relating 
to the political prisoners, had given her Majesty's Govern- 
ment.” “X.’ then draws morals for South Africa, but it is 
difficult to gather how he considers the failure occurred; he 
lavs down axioms,—the proper man must be choser. and havea 
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free hand, he must not be hampered by nervousness about his 
powers, he is the best judge of penal measures, and is to be 
bound by no stereotyped orders, kc. I should have thought 
that Lord Durham did fulfil all these requirements, and 
wonder if “ X.” has never thought that the failure he talks 
about may have been due to personal jealousies and political 
intrigues in the English Parliament, and not to the adminis- 
tration in Canada. Lord Durham to Lord Glenelg, September 
28th, 1888 :— 

“In order to stop hostile proceedings in the House of Lords— 
for after your Lordship’s despatches approving of all my measures 
I can discern noother motivetor the step—her Majesty's Ministers 
determine ou advising the Crown to render abortive the most im- 
portant act of my Government. The Crown therefore, whose repre- 
sentative I am, condemns me on the ground that I have acted il- 

A Government and Levislature anxious for the tran- 
quillity of this wretched country, for the interests of humanity, 
for the honour of the British Crown, would not lightly have fore- 
gone the benefits which such a policy promised, and had already 
in great measure secured They would have taken good care 
that its great and beneficent purpose should not be frustrated by 
auy error which they could rectify, or by the want of any power 
which they could supply. If they found the Ordinance inopera- 
tive they would have given it effect, if illegal they would have 
made it law Though the object of wise and benevolent 
statesmen should be to establish the great principles of the 
British Constitution and the English law in this province, it 
must not be supposed that this is yet done; and I trust 
that the acts of future Governors will be submitted to 
the decision of some more competent judges than those who 
profess to try such acts by the mere principles of English law. 
My acts have been despotic, because my delegated authority was 
despotic. Until I learn from some one better versed in the 
English language that despotism means anything but such an 
aggrecation of the supreme executive and legislative authority in 
a single hand, as was deliberately made by Parliament in the 
Act which constituted my present powers, I shall not blush to 
hear that I have exercised a despotism nor shall I 
regret that I have wielded these despotic powers in a manner 
which, as an Englishman, I am anxious to declare utterly incon- 
sistent with the British Constitution, until I learn what are the 
constitutional-principles that remain in force when a whole con- 
stitution is suspended ; what principles of the British Constitu- 
tion hold good in a country in which the people's money is taken 
without the people’s consent, where representative government is 
annihilated, where martial law has been the law of the land, and 
where trial by jury exists only to defeat the ends of justice.” 


IT an, Sir, &e., © T. H. Lampton. 


[An almost world-wide opinion, supported, as we happen to 
know, by family tradition, has assigned the actual authorship 
of the Report to Charles Buller. Our correspondent has 
singularly misread “ X.’s” letter if he thinks he finds therein 
any disparagement of Lord Durham. If “X.” erred at all it 
was in being too eulogistic. He clearly insisted throughout 
that Lord Durham’s failure, such as it was, was due entirely 
to the jealousy of his opponents at home.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 
eae eT 
A PRIVATE’S COMPLAINT AT THE LOSS OF AN 
ENGLISH SPRING. 
I am thinking what good reason 
We could possibly have had 
For this monstrous change of season, 
This stride from good to bad, 
How we came to sell our springland 
For the naked southern fall. 
When we get back to England 
(If we get back at all) 
They'll grow wild at our sombreros, 
And the Times will say our race 
Ts a race all made of heroes. 
When they praise me to my face, 
I shall wrap my virtuous mantle 
Closely round and never tell 
How I lurked beneath an anthill 
When the Mauser bullets fell. 
For our wages 2re our praises 
With a medal clasp and ring, 

But will no one keep us daisies 
From our lost English spring ? 
Won't the Queen in Council fasten 

The lilacs to their stem, 
Or by statute make it arson 
In the sun for burning them ? 





Or prorogue the spring by shading 
The primrose, or forbid 
The purple violets fading 
In the grass where they lie hid ? 
O for one hour’s clamber 
On my soft western hills ! 
From top to toe they're amber, 
I know, with daffodils. 
For hedges white as fuller’s 
Can wash the whitest things, 
For fields whose divers colours 
Are meet for necks of kings. 
Unheard, the lambs will utter 
Their bleat ; I shall not pass 
By paths where corn-craiks gutter 
Unseen in seas of grass, 
Till the stars begin to glisten 
And from far-off woods a wail 
Of music bids me listen 
To the throbbing nightingale, 
At last to climb the ladder 
Of some patched and creaking floor, 
And sleep till larks grow madder 
And madder as they soar, 
And the blackbirds wake with laughter 
And song at break of day, 
And the sun strikes through the rafter 
On last year’s scented hay. 
And just because two nations 
Will fight and rend and tear, 
We have lost our constellations, 
Arcturus and the Bear, 
And Pleiades. Yet under 
The blazing Southern Cross 
At night we lie and wonder, 
And at times forget our loss, 
At the sword of great Orion 
Sinking down and down and down, 
While the golden horse and lion 
Contest the Southern Crown. 
South Africa, June 24th, LIonEL Curtis, 








BOOKS. 
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SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE.* 

THE rise to popular fame of Sir Thomas Lawrence was quick, 
and he maintained his position while he lived. He was the 
son of a Bristol innkeeper and the grandson of a clergyman 
who had seen better days, and was born in 1769. To his 
mother the painter seems to have owed much, and he 
remained devotedly attached to her to the end of her life, 
When Thomas was three years old, his father migrated to the 
‘Black Bear Inn’ at Devizes, at which place people on their 
road to Bath were wont to’stay. From the age of five the child 
was accustomed to recite passages of Milton and odes of 
Collins to the fashionable people from London or the learned 
divines from Oxford as they rested on their journey to Bath. 
At the age of twelve, the precocious boy is found at this latter 
city regularly at work as a portrait-painter, and getting fame 
and money from a picture of Mrs. Siddons which had been 
engraved. At the age of sixteen, he expressed himself to the 
effect that “excepting Sir Joshua, for the painting.otf 
a head, I would risk my reputation with any painter in 
London.” How far such a remark may be put down to 
ignorance of other painters, and how far to boasting, can- 
not be said. When he was eighteen Lawrence settled in 
London, fortunately for himself, not to compete with the 

ainters there at once, but to learn his business as a student 
at the Academy. His power of drawing was great and his 
application unremitting. Sir Martin Shee wrote of him that 
“from the age of ten to the day of his death half a century 
later Lawrence worked without a pause.” It was not long before 
the young painter gained recognition and achieved academic 
honours. Early did commissions pour in upon him, and their 
flow never stopped till his death. But the money easily made 





* Sir Thomas Lawrence. By Lord Ronald Gower. With a Catalogue of the 
Artists Exhibited and Engraved Works by Algernon Graves. London: Goupil 


and Co. [£3.] 
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— 
was easily spent, and in spite of a large income Lawrence was 
always in difficulties. Generous to those in adversity and 
always collecting works of art, especially drawings by the old 
masters, his money melted away as soon as he made it. The 
appearance of Lawrence is described as handsome, and his 
manner as courtly, Of him a lady wrote regarding the 
attitude he adopted towards women. “ He could not write a 
common answer to a dinner invitation without its assuming 
the tone of a billet-douw. The very commonest conversation 
was held in that soft,low whisper, and with that tone of defer- 
ence and interest, which are so unusual and so calculated to 
please.” 

Tt was this calculation to please that destroyed Lawrence as 
an artist. He had great gifts, and he shows in his letters 
that he understood what art really was; but knowing the good, 
he chose the evil, and while he talked about Velasquez and 
Reynolds, and bought drawings by Michelangelo and Raphael, 
he flattered the corrupt society of George IV. by painting in 
astyle which was suited to the vulgar taste of that Monarch 
and his friends. The man who wrote the following sentence 
showed clearly that his insight into the art of Velasquez. was 
profound : “In all the objects and subjects of his pencil, it is 
the true philosophy of the art, the selection of essentials, of 
all which first and last strikes the eye and senses of the 
spectator.” But the painter of the simpering fashionable 
ladies and wriggling children seems to have no philosophy of 
art but a strong determination to flatter the fashion of his 
day. 

All Lawrence's worst qualities appear when he painted his 
faithful patron, George IV. To judge fairly of the inflated 
absurdity of King and painter one must go to Rome, and 
after walking in the galleries of the Lateran, come suddenly 
upon an amazing “full-length” of the “first gentleman in 
Europe” with all his frills on, his nut-brown wig, and his 
robes and curtains, and all the rubbish of a state portrait. The 
pitiable part of it is that the stage management is so clever ; 
pomposity was never better expressed. How hard and how 
faithfully the painter must have laboured to have given such 
forcible expression to such vulgarity and vanity! But these 
qualities are not confined to state portraits. If we turn to the 
reproduction in the present volume of “Mrs. Maguire and 
Arthur Fitz-James” the same extraordinary cleverness and 
sloppy vulgarity oppress us. The expressions of the faces are 
no more unpleasant than the commonness of the lines and 
modelling, in spite of the brilliancy which is evident in the 
freedom of the grouping of the figures. 

Of late years the fame of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s worst 
pictures has been revived, and we believe in this way.. When 
recently millionaires began to buy English pictures they spent 
their money on Reynolds and Gainsborough. Soon, however, 
the stock became exhausted, though not the purses of those who 
desired “ old masters of the English school.” What was to be 
done? The dealers set to work and discovered Romney ; but 
he, too, became exhausted; so Hoppner, Opie, Beechy, and 
Lawrence had to be invented, and their values sent up to 
provide the rich with something to buy. Of course, the lovers 
of art knew all about these painters and appreciated them 
at their true worth before this artificial inflation took place. 
As a proof of how unreal is the demand for these pictures, 
and how independent their value is of their artistic merit, the 
following shows. It is only the “ pretty ”’ ladies that fetch the 
big prices ; splendidly painted men fetch hundreds where their 
wives, even if indifferently done, fetch thousands. 


It would be quite unfair to Lawrence not to record some 
of his pictures which are really fine works of art. The un- 
finished skétch of “ William Wilberforce,’ in the National 
Portrait Gallery, is a masterpiece of characterisation, and the 
“Lord Whitworth” in the Louvre is a fine piece of bravura 
work, while the ‘Warren Hastings” and the “Castle- 
reagh” are. pictures of great power. 

The present.volume is very fully illustrated, and many of 
the.plates are excellent. We think, however, that it was a 
mistake-to have reproduced so many of the pictures from the 
engravings.- Lawrence was not improved by passing through 
the “prettifying’”’ hands of the engravers of his time. Lord 
Ronald Gower has written a readable account of the artist, 
though we think-he estimates his paintings too highly. The 
author is not blind to the painter's defects, and the following 
passage seems to us just :— 








“ His portrait of Mrs. Siddons herself, whom he almost idolised, 
lacks the grandeur that Gainsborough and the sublimity that 
Reynolds gave. to her majestic face; and the heavy-browed 
Thurlow has little of the almost terrific majesty of judicial 
wisdom that Romney transferred to his canvas.. Lawrence 
lacked genius ; he was determined to please in his portraiture, 
and no painter was more successful in his undertaking. His was 
the art that was certain to succeed among princes and fine ladies, 
dignitaries. and grand seigneurs; but contrast, for instance, 
Reynolds’s portrait of Heathtield, in the National Gallery, with 
that of Wellington by Lawrence at Windsor Castle; how feeble 
the latter appears ! ” 


Lawrence seems to have had little or no sense of humour, 
and the defect was a great drawback. If he had had this gift, 
which is priceless, he could hardly have committed some of 
the absurdities on canvas which he did. Two of these 
ludicrous things are reproduced in the volume before us, 
One is “Lady Leicester as ‘Hope.’” In this an elderly 
young lady, not beautiful, attired in the dress of a heroine of 
Miss Austen, brandishes a branch of some plant while she 
walks barefooted over solid, rounded clouds, attended by 
naked children, one of which turns a back somersault into 
the hard, resisting, cloudy background. Equally funny is the 
“Queen Caroline and Princess Charlotte.” The Queen, ina 
pose which has something Pompean about it, tunes her 
harp in an attitude as unlikely as it is absurd, while those 
inevitable curtains hang across the archway with the clouds 
beyond. Another cause which lowered the quality of so much 
of Lawrence’s work was his habit of accepting many more 
commissions than he could execute, and then handing over the 
draperies to a workshopful of assistants. 


We think that a dispassionate judgment upon the painting 
of Lawrence will be that he was a man of great gifts unable te 
stand up against the demand for vulgar work,which he was able 
to supply to the complete satisfaction of his patrons. When, 
however, he was not painting fashionable beauties, but waa 
merely representing some man with a face full of character, 
he showed that under the vulgarity there was an artist of 
power. 





TWO VOYAGES* 

THE admirable work that has been done for many years by 
the Hakluyt Society is well known; and the two volumes last 
issued eloquently prove the intention and thoroughness of 
their work. Various as they are in subject—and a curious 
Franciscan of the thirteenth century is a strong contrast 
to Robert Dudley, an Elizabethan adventurer—they are 
edited with the same care and scholarship. The greater part 
of Robert Dudley's voyage has the advantage of being printed 
in its original form; the journey of William of Rubruck is 
translated out of its monkish Latin. But the Franciscan is 
not only the wiser man, he is the better traveller; and Sir 
Henry Yule did not overpraise him when he declared that 
his work, “in its rich detail, its vivid pictures, its acuteness of 
observations and strong good sense, forms a book of travels of 
much higher claim than any one series of Polo's chapters.” 
No one who reads these enchanted papers will dispute Sir 
Henry’s judgment. 

And first a word of Dudley, a true Elizabethan in courage 
and temper, as well as in the savage mystery which envelops 
his life and career. He was not. yet of age when he set forth 
upon his travels, and his meaning was to sail for the South 
Seas, thouch he knew well the hardships that Cavendish and 
John Davys had there encountered. For not only was John’s 
account written in 1593, but a relative of Cavendish seems to 
have been Dudley’s first wife. However, he was persuaded to 
give up the more dangerous venture, being, as Captain Wyatt 
says, “by special command contradicted of her Majesty, 
as tendering the ripeness of his years.” His own account is 
that he did not wish to “ hazard many of her Majesty’s subjects 
on the uncertain ground of his desire.’ But whatever the 
cause, he changed his mind, and sailed. with a fleet of 
three for the West Indies. Of course he was strongly im- ° 
pelled by the prevailing spirit of his time. He would see 
new lands and strange people. Moreover,.he was already a 
learned navigator and a keen sportsman, so that he could find 
no better opportunity for -his talents than a distant voyage. 





* (1.) The Voyage of Robert Dudley to the West Indies, 1594-1595. Edited by 
G. F. Warner, M.A., F.S.A. London: Printed for the Hakluyt Society. —— 
(2.) The Journey of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the Worla, 
1253-55. Translated from the Latin, and Eiited, with’ an Introductory Notice, 
by W. W. Rockhill. London: Pyinted for the Hakluyt Society. 
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His versatility proclaimed him the true child of his time. He 
was, says Anthony Wood, “a complete gentleman in all suit- 
able employments, an exact seaman, a good navigator, an 
excellent architect, mathematician, chymist, and what not. 
He was a handsome personable man, tall of stature, red- 
hair’d, and of admirable comport, and, above all, noted for 
riding the great horse, for tilting, and for his being the first 
of all that taught a dog to sit in order to catch partridges.” 


Such the man who sailed in 1594 for the West Indies, and 
such his admirable record. He had high hopes of success, for 
there were Spaniards to fight, gold to find, and rich prizes 
to seize. And though his search for gold was as unsuccess- 
ful as Walter Raleigh’s, he picked up a few prizes by the 
way, and his fight with a Spaniard must have satisfied 
even his adventurous spirit. Meanwhile, he did not neglect 
the traveller's duty of research, and despite his combative 
temper he marked the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants, and noted specimens of their language. He made 
friends with the Indians, whom he found “a fine-shaped and 
gentle people, all naked and painted red, their commanders 
wearing crowns of feathers.” And, as Mr. Warner points out, 
he employed in his spirited little fight with the Spaniards the 
same tactics that had disposed of the Spanish Armada a few 
years before. The ‘ Bear’ “ worked warely to keep the wind,” 
and poured shot into her opponent, who “went upright as a 
church.” Withal, he was a far-seeing sailor, and he formu- 
lated the doctrine with which Captain Mahan has made us 
familiar. ‘‘ Whosoever is patron of the sea,” said he, “ com- 
mandeth also on land.” Indeed, so great were his merits, that 
his failure to prove his legitimacy and his subsequent exile 
were a positive disaster to the England of James I., and the 
curious will find these and other matters discussed by Mr. 
Warner with excellent knowledge and judgment. 

A work of a very different kind is the journey of William of 
Rubruck, who in 1253 undertook to discover and to convert 
the Tartars. As we have said, this voyage, after Marco 
Polo’s, is the most important of the early adventures, and 
William of Rubruck, both by temperament and talent, was 
well fitted for the task which he undertook at the instance of 
Louis IX. He was as observant as he was fearless, and 
his acute intelligence understood the meaning of the 
strange customs and peoples which he studied. Moreover, 
the lands through which he travelled were all unknown, and 
though his researches have not been recognised as they should 
have been, he was the first man of the West to see and to note 
many strange things. He passed through Thibet, the country 
which has of late perplexed so many travellers and ethnologists, 
and he brought back manya tale. The inhabitants of Thibet, 
said he, “ were in the habit of eating their dead parents, so that 
for piety’ssake they should not give their parents any other burial 
than their own bowels.” And when they gave up the practice, 
which might well have seemed abominable to other nations, 
“they made handsome cups out of the heads of their parents, so 
when drinking out of them they might have them in mind in 
the midst of their merrymaking.” He also describes a Lama 
or “ Living Buddha”—“a boy, who from the size of his body 
was not more than twelve years old, but who was capable of 
all forms of reasoning, and who said of himself that he had 
been incarnate three times; he knew how to read and write.” 

Especially is he curious concerning religions, and he has 
much to say of Nestorism and Manicheism. But what we 
owe to his researches is best summed up by his accom- 
plished editor, who is a traveller as well as a scholar, and who 
himself has penetrated the recesses of Thibet. ‘“ His principal 
contributions to geographical science were the indication of 
the true sources and course of the Don and Volga, the lake 
nature of the Caspian, the identity of Cathay with the 
classical country of the Seres, a description of the Balkash 
and of the inland basin of which it occupies the eastern 
extremity, the first description of the city of Karakorum, 
the first mention of Kaoli or Korea, and of the Tungusic 
tribes of Orengai.” That is a rich contribution made by one 
man to our knowledge. But geography did not engross 
him. He was also the first to mention the wild ass and the 
ovis poli, which to-day tempts the sportsman. Moreover, 
he had a keen insight into the problems of ethnology, and 
he already distinguished between the Mongols and the 
Tartars. He was, in effect, a most accomplished and far- 


a . a 
ago, is still an authority, and is for the moment of g certain 


practical interest. Though it has long been known to the 
curious in the versions of Hakluyt and Purchas, it is now for 
the first time fitted with critical notes and a sound interpre. 
tation; and the Hakluyt Society, to which we owe go much 
already, could not have found a better opportunity for it, 
prudent labours. 





THE ATTRACTIONS OF CHELSEA* 


It is a bad business, we all know, to give a dog a bad names 
but it is an act of great merit to fix upon a place a pretty and 
appropriate combination of syllables. With ill-luck, of 
course, the prettiest name may end in mere irony, like 
Bloomsbury (though there have been found those of such wp. 
fettered fancy as to draw comfort out of the implied associa. 
tions, in spite of all that brick and mortar, in defiance even of 
the overwhelming Museum). But, upon the whole, a good 
name isa heritage for ever, and its charm is all the more 
durable if, as is the case with Chelsea, no one can say 
precisely what it means. Mr. Reginald Blunt, in his attrac. 
tive handbook, does indeed chronicle the guesses of many 
antiquarians, but none imposes itself, and for mankind at 
large Chelsea is simply a pleasant sound with pleasant asso. 
ciations. It is indeed the luckiest of all London district 
names. Mayfair is a palpable invention, and carries a fauz 
air of frivolity, quite mishecoming the discreet architecture 
of that region; Belgravia suggests Mr. Jeames Yellow 
Pluche; Pimlico attracts nobody ; Bayswater is little better; 
Kensington was charming, but has been spoilt irretrievably 
by a too liberal geographical extension into South-West 
and even North; St. John’s Wood suggests the demi-monde; 
and Maida Vale affects an incongruous rusticity. Chelsea and 
Hampstead, when you come to think of it, are the only two 
places in London which have really appropriate and charming 
names that carry a definite association ; and, after all, Hamp. 
stead is not in London. Chelsea is, and yetis not, or at least 
one can still make believe that it keeps its old autonomous 
identity, still the place which was to Charles II. almost 
what Brighton was to George IV., and to Queen Anne what 
Windsor was to George ITI. and his Queen. Its associations 
with royalty, as Mr. Blunt can tell us, indeed, go much further 
back; but Henry VIII., who took one of his imperious fancies 
to the manor when Lord Sandys owned it, lies beyond the 
range of gossip. There was no Pepys in his day. What 
really interests us is to know that somewhere opposite 
Battersea Park Grammont gave his famous river parties—on 
how different a river !—that the King’s Road was laid out for 
Charles to drive down on his visits to Nell Gwynn (whether tothe 
house that tradition points out or another); that the Queen’s 
Road led to the mansion where Catherine of Braganza’s 
initials may still be seen in the beautiful ironwork of the 
gateway ; that in Church Street Arbuthnot had his quarters 
somewhere near Queen Anne, when she went, as was her 
custom, to take country air at the first riverside village out of 
London; that Addison’s gentle presence was frequent there, 
and Swift's formidable brows bent somewhere in that very 
street over a letter to Stella. These are the materials for 
historic evocation which seem to us the easiest to work with 
in the store which Mr. Blunt provides. 


And yet the truth is that historic evocation adds little in 
the case of Chelsea to what metaphysicians call the content 
of the term. Historic Chelsea is dead and done with, though 
its ghost may haunt the precincts of the historic old chureb. 
The Chelsea that we know bears a name, stamped indeed 
with an indefinable suggestion of mere prettiness from the 
dainty art in porcelain that once flourished there, yet charged 
above all with more modern memories. There is no Quartier 
Latin in London, but Chelsea is the place where Turner died 
with the sunlight streaming in upon him over the river that 
he loved, and where Mr. Whistler achieved some of his most 
brilliant successes; where Rossetti worked, in paint and lan- 
guage, giving a new and far stronger interest to that old 
house of the Spanish Queen; and where Carlyle became, even 
in the eyes of ’bus-drivers, a sort of local hero. Artists and 
writing people are a gregarious folk, and Chelsea has more 
claim than any place in London to be called the artists’ 
quarter. It was cheap to begin with (unhappily it is so no 





* An Illustrated Historical Handbook to the Parish of Chelsea. By Reginald 





sighted traveller, whose book, written some seven centuries 
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longer); but especially it was, and is, picturesque. Not only 
were there the quaint streets with old-world shops in them; 
not only were there houses with heavy staircases of carved 
rood and panelling throughout, like the one in which the 
Carlyles lived (but they papered the panelling) and which is 
now among the most interesting memorials in the world ; 
there was, and there is, the river. You can stand and look 
west towards the sunset with the peaked sails of the boats 
outlined against it, and see what recalls a dozen Turner 
pictures; or you can look by night at the rows of lamps on 
the bridges and the moving lights on the streets and on the 
stream, and feel the pleasure in all that contrast of brilliance 
against the cool receding gloom of the sky which Mr. Whistler 


bas fixed upon canvas in his beautiful nocturnes. The river | 


at Chelsea, as we know it, is hopelessly irreconcilable with 
such a picture as is suggested by Pepys when he tells of 
Charles bathing there from among the rushes; but it has 
associations and a beauty of its own that are more grateful, at 
least to Londoners, than all that is seen or suggested at 
Cliveden or Maple Durham. 

And yet after all Charles II., rather than Carlyle or Turner, 
isthe tutelary personage of Chelsea; for if we give to him 
(after the fashion where Royalties are concerned) the credit 
which belongs, perhaps, in part to “ poor Nelly,” but-really to 
Sir Stephen Fox, we must allow that Chelsea owes to him 
what distinguishes it among London districts,—a true 
local centre. Kensington has its gardens, but in truth 
they belong to Kensington. no more than to Bays- 
water; Chelsea has its hospital to itself. No one would 
suspect the War Office of an eye to dramatic fitness, 
yet the juxtaposition of the Guards’ barracks with the 
pensioners’ grounds affords the strangest and most pic- 
turesque contrasts, while it enlivens the whole quarter with 
the bright note of military red. Go where you will in Chelsea, 
you meet a soldier at every turn; and though the encounters 
are not so exciting as in the days of the Jubilee, when 
Hausas, Dyaks, Zaptiehs, and heaven knows what other 
strange and martial figures passed and repassed, yet there is 
always the hospital itself with the maimed or tottering 
veterans about its gates, while the stalwart young Guardsman 
swaggers down the street with a girl on his arm. Some of 
the old men keep a soldierly cut and bearing to the last; 
some, worn with their ailments, are mere shadows of soldiers ; 
but many, perhaps most, revert to the original type, and but 
for their dress could not be distinguished from the peasants in 
any English village. Yet the dress and the.comman life give 
them a community of interest, and it is not hard to guess 
bow these long-service veterans must pass their comments on 
the boys of the short service whom they can watch drilling in 
the barracks opposite, Life seems to go peaceably with them, 
and there is no prettier sight in London on a Sunday of summer 
than the gardens where the old men stand each by his little 
plot, with his long red coat making in the sunshine a note 
of colour brighter than the orange lilies, and sell little 
country-looking nosegays of old-fashioned flowers for a few 
balf-pence. Whether the young lads from the barracks respect 
these elders of war is a matter for doubt; but at least among 
the children they are oracles, and the kindliest of oracles. 
You shall see some old warrior with half a dozen medals on 
his breast submitting patiently to the questions—the in- 
terminable questions—of a pair of small boys. And once at 
least—but probably a hundred times—a small child sick in 
bed bas received daily tributes of weapons cunningly fashioned 
out of wood, flowers, and even choice heads of lettuce sent up 
from one of the oldest among the pensioner? with anxious 
inquiries after ‘‘ his little friend.” 





JOHN JACOB.* 


Tr Britain were to select from her many servauts those by 
whom she would choose to stand or fall in the eyes of the 


world, we suppose the choice would fall upon the Indian | 


frontier administrators. No service can show in so short a 
period such a race of heroes. They were men who were often 
cut off from all the ties of home and friendship. They lived 
in perpetual danger of their lives, facing ineredible difficulties 
in the worst of climates, and handicapped on all sides by the 
ignorance and niggardliness of the Government. They were 





Wen a John Jacob. By Alexander Iunes Shand. London : Seeley and Co 
O8:}- 


so ill-paid that they were compelled often to spend thei 
private fortune in their work. They were exposed to much 
hostile criticism, and to the heartbreaking checks which a red- 
tape administration can give. And yet through it all they 
preserved a boyish temper of adventure, a patience, a serenity 
which were little short of heroic. Some were greater as 
soldiers, some as civilians, but all were akin in nature. 
Napier, Outram, Green, Lumsden, Warburton, Jacob,—it is a 
roll any nation might be proud of, and Jacob is perhaps the 
most typical, both in the splendour of his work, the hardship 
of his life, and the smallness of his rewards. 


The main incidents in his career. are soon told. He was 
born in 1812 the son of a Somersetshire parson, and at the 
age of sixteen he sailed for India as a Second Lieutenant in the 
Bombay Artillery, He never returned home, and for thirty 
years, almost without a day’s holiday, he laboured in his 
adopted land. Lord Auckland's fatal policy in Afghanisian 
brought him to Sind in 1838 to join the army of the Indus. 
He greatly distinguished himself as a cavalry leader under 
Napier at Meanee and Hyderabad, and organised and com- 
manded the famous Sind Irregular Horse. For many years 
he worked on under Frere, making his troops the most perfect 
of native regiments, and founding on the site of the ruinous 
Khangur the city of Jacobabad as a bridle to the frontier. In 
1855 when Frere was invalided he became Acting Commissioner 
of Sind. After the outbreak of the Persian War, of which 
he strongly disapproved, he was sent to Bushire under 
Outram, and had to remain there inactive during the greater 
part of the Mutiny. Ultimately he was selected to command 
the Central India Army, but there was some delay in his 
arrival, and Sir Hugh Rose was sent in his place. For the 
remaining years of his life he was occupied mainly with fron- 
tier outbreaks. The incessant strain of his work had under- 
mined a naturally strong constitution, and he died of brain 
fever after a few days’ illness. 

The achievement of his life was his subjugation of Sind, 
for if Sir Charles Napier fought the actual war, it was Jacob 
who conquered the people. The climate of the place was such 
that few Englishmen could work in it. Even Napier, who 
was a sort of salamander, nearly died of sunstroke. And yet 
for a score of years Jacob worked incessantly, planting, 
irrigating, building, and training his cavalry. “We have no 
right to seize Sind,” wrote Sir Charles in his famous style, 
“yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, humane, and 
useful piece of rascality it will be.” It was Jacob’s work to 
prove his General’s words true, and nobly he accomplished it. 
His Sind Horse were to the end the chief pride of his life. 
Sir John Malcolm called them “the true descendants of 
Seewajee’s mountain rats, whom not all the pride and power 
of the armies of Hindustan could prevent from marching to 
the gates of Delhi.” For the rough frontier work cavalry 
were the only troops possible. It was work, as Jacob said, 
where experienced Indian officers were as much abroad as 
the merest griffin, for the Horse were not only a fighting force 
but armed explorers. Napier thought them the “ ideal of 
first-rate soldiers,—prompt, resolute, obedient, and humane.” 
Jacob prided himself on their irregularity—“‘they are 
soldiers of battle only, and know no monkey tricks with 
lances”—but the “Memorandum on the principle of his 
| procedure” which he drew up shows how stringent was 
the discipline. The first point, “ Always act on the offen- 
sive,’ is characteristic of the man and his troops, and it 
is little wonder that, as Mr. Shand says, “he gained the 
same useful fame as Napier, when the Belooch mercenarie:: 
of the Ameers gave him the sobriquet of ‘ brother of Satan.’ ”’ 

In spite of his many quarrels, Jacob was happy in the men 
he worked under. Napier was acharacter after his own heait, 
though the brotherly partisanship of Sir William estranged 
| the two in later life. The son of Lady Sarah Lennox had his 
| faults, but formalism and lack of enterprise were not to be 
| found in him. “You have Sir Charles’s permission,” so ran 
| one of his orders, “to rob, murder, steal, hang, and anything 
| else to procure carriage; you may do anything if you can but 
| catch Shere Mahomed. Do this, and all your crimes will be 

pardoned.” Outram, the “Bayard of India,” was at all times 
his close and affectionate friend, and the correspondence 
hetween the two reveals an ideal brotherhood in arms. Sir 
Bartle Frere was his staunch ally, and made every effort to 
| have his merits recognised. With Dalhousie he quarrelled, as 
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he was bound to do with ary superior, but the great Governor- 
General saw his value, and he was ready to join in Outram’s 
praise of “the glorious, generous chief.” In truth, Jacob 
asa subordinate was always a difficult problem. He was 
given so free a hand that he became intolerant of any 
criticism, though, it may be said, the criticism he received was 
generally ill-informed and irrelevant. He had done his own 
work so supremely well that he wished to see his own opinion 
accepted in other matters, and it was India’s misfortune that 
his official position did not always entitle him to be heard. 
Frere and Outram believed that if he had been listened to the 
Mutiny might have heen averted. The Bengal Army was the 
subject of his attacks. ‘The position of the sepoy,” he wrote, 
as Napier and Henry Lawrence had written before him, “in 
Bengal and Madras is that of a spoiled child. Humoured 
and indulged for years past, he looks upon humouring and 
indulgence as his right, and when from any cause these are 
denied to him he sulks and rebels.’ In other matters his 
instinct was less sure. He thought the Pathan as a soldier 
“untrustworthy and abominably vicious”; which, as Mr. 
Shand points out, was scarcely the experience of his brother 
Wardens of the Marches in the far North-West. 


His personal character was beyond criticism. His courage 
seems to have been the wonder even of that warlike frontier. 
Sir William Napier writes of his charges in an epic strain :— 

“The whole body of cavalry was at full speed, clearing the 
nullahs without a check, the riders’ spurs deep in their horses’ 
sides, their different war-cries pealing high and clear, their swords 
whirling above their heads in gleaming circles; there were the 
fiery Jacob and the terrible Fitzgerald careering in the same 
path, while the splendid troopers of the 3rd Cavalry and the red 
turbans of the wild horsemen of Sind, speeding through smoke 
and dust, streamed like meteors behind them.” 


And all the while in his scanty leisure he was busying himself 
with mechanical inventions and the perfection of artillery, and 
writing curiously heterodox theological treatises. He was a 
first-rate mathematician, and apparently metaphysics deeply 
interested him. The marvel is that in that terrible climate, 
with his laborious profession and constant worries, he yet kept 
his intellectual vitality unimpaired to the last. Poverty was 
one of his chief afflictions. He spent every shilling of his 
very modest pay on the regiment, and where he got the money 
to build and cultivate with history does not say. In twenty. 
four years’ service he had only two months’ leave, and at one 
time he felt himself so unjustly treated that he and Henry 
Green proposed to throw up their commands and emigrate 
together to Australia. He was a bachelor, and held strong 
opinions on the marriage of frontier officers, believing that a 
public servant should “ espouse the State,” but every now and 
then he seems to have had curious longings for some one to 
share his hopes and sorrows with. A stammer in speech 
made him very sensitive, and this perhaps accounts for 
his self-chosen hermit life. But indeed he was a little 
unsuited for ordinary modern society. He was intensely 
autocratic, and the dictator was always the rédle in which 
he was most at home. But his was an absolutism tem- 
pered with patience and kindness and the highest moral 
purpose. “Ido not propose,” he once wrote, “to govern by 
force or fear. I will have sober, God-fearing men in my 
troops, as old Cromwell said, and I will govern them by 
appealing to their higher, not to their baser, attributes. 
The object of all our training should be to develop mental 
power. The more we can raise our subordinates in the 
scale of rational beings, the more we can command them.” 
And that he had learned the first lesson of the great 
leader, self-control, is shown by the way in which he 
received the news of the Central Indian command, the 
bitterest disappointment of his life. We are told that after 
he had read the letter, he took up his book again in the 
place he had left off. 


His death had something of the high solemnity of which the 
great frontier administrators seem to have had the secret. 
At midnight, when the end was near, he had the Belooch 
Chiefs and the Khan of Khelat’s envoys brought into the 
death chamber. “It is said there was not a dry eye in the 
company, and the old troopers of the Sind Horse mingled 
their tears with those of the leaders of the robbers whose 
strength they had broken...... The Belooch comforted 
themselves with the fond imagination that as his body had 
been committed to their soil, his spirit would remain to 


_., — 
watch over them.’ And so Mr. Shand closes his Life of 
this strange and single-hearted man. It is an admirable 
piece of work, written with moderation and fairness and 
that enthusiasm without which a biography is lifeless, W, 
trust that it will find many readers, for the most whole. 
some corrective to a too facile Imperialism is a record of the 
courage, self-sacrifice, and patience which are the true makers 
of Empire. 





* NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 

“Mis’Es3 Joy” isa name of joyful promise sadly bel!q ly 
the history which Mr. Le Breton has allotted to his heroine, 
The stain of illegitimacy, love hopeless though requited, 
and a most miserable marriage are her fate—a fate 
which involves all the occupants of her father’s farm, 
Winde-le-Ferne, in equal sorrow. Fortunately, the book 
is clever enough not to be intolerable through melap. 
choly, and a good deal of relief may be found in the 
sketches of country town and country life in the early 
part of the century. The portraits of the three sisters, the 
widowed Mrs. Fabien and the two “ Misses Eden,” who live in 
two small houses side by side at Folkestone, are vel! drawn 
and lifelike. All these ladies cherish the hope of marrying 
Mr. George Pierrepoint, a wealthy bachelor “ of scarcely fifty 
year3,” who inhabits the house and grounds opposite. Mrs, 
Fabien bases her hopes partly on Mr. Pierrepoint’s affection 
for her son Richard—the hero of poor “ Joy’s” sad love affair 
—and the Misses Eden never think of regarding a widow asa 
rival. The quiet life of these ladies and the ironic pathos of 
their story—the little maiden sisters waiting hopefully for 
love and life long after the days for both are past—is the only 
relief which Mr. Le Breton gives us from the uncompromising 
tragedy of his main theme. The reader can see the inevitable 
catastrophe before him when Richard Fabien promises to mary 
his good, dull, unselfish cousin Susannah, Farmer Eden's 
legitimate daughter, and therefore Joy’s half-sister; during 
Joy's long absence at school. Of course, Joy and Richard 
fall in love on her return, and both being devoted to Susannah, 
part, with disastrous results to all. Richard and Susannah 
marry, and Joy, in order not to be compelled to live under 
their roof, marries too, a sailor who ill-uses her, and in 
attempting her rescue from this man Richard is drowned 
in her company. It is a clever book, though it might be 
wished that Mr. Le Breton had not chosen quite so hopelessly 
tragic a theme. 

Mr. Dawson's studies of Morocco are very picturesque, and 
he is able to bring most vividly to mind the peculiar soft, 
exhilarating quality of its air and the clear limpidness of ita 
sunshine. The ‘“ West Coast” stories in the book are also 
striking. But we feel bound to protest as to Mr. Dawson’s use 
of the history of real persons in his first story. It is really 
not fair to take the actual title of a living English lady, 
to put down in black and white many peculiar and u- 
mistakable events in her history, then to mix the 
whole with fiction, to ascribe rather discreditable motives 
to the lady in question, and finally to bestow, in contradiction 
of fact, a sort of er/tin upon her as her only child. One can 
only hope that Mr. Dawson was in ignorance of how very well 
known is the real story of the lady in question (whose very 
title, we must repeat, he has taken), and that for some extra- 
ordinary reason he hoped that “The Annals of a Saintly 
House” would be imagined to be entirely fictitious. Again, in 
the story called “The Prose of It’ we think he might have 
left the plot of Owen Meredith's The Portrait to its original 
author. It is not so delightful a story that one pines to read 
it all over again in a West Coast setting. The other stories 
in the book are certainly very romantic reading, and Mr. 
Dawson has seized the essential difference between Morocco 
and what we may call “the East” with acute appreciation. 
People who like to have details of what and how great are the 
horrors legally perpetrated in a land hardly three days’ sail 
from Plymouth cannot do better than read Mr. Dawson’s book. 
Some of the stories, however, will undoubtedly gonearto making 





* (1.) Mis‘css Joy. By John Le Breton. London: John MacQueen. [68.J— 
(2.) African Nights’ Entertainment. By A.J. Dawson. London: Wm. Heine 
mann. [6s.]——(3.) Zhe Crimson Weed. . By Christopher St. John. London: 
Duckworth and Co. [6s.]——(4.) The Minister's Guest. By Isabel Smith. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.J——(5.) The Autobiography of a Charwoman. 
As chronicled by Annie Wakeman. London: John MacQueen. [6s.]——(6.) Ti 
Thorn Bit. By Dorothea Conyers. London: Hutchinson and Co. [63.]—4?.) 
The Strong Arm. By Robert Barr. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.]——-(8) 





The Father Confessor. By Dora Sigerson Shorter. London: Ward, Lock, aud 
Co. (3s. 6d.j 
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sically sick. The story of * Ben Hamed el Askar.” 
may be recommended to people who would like a glimpse of the 
slamour of Morocco without. its horrors, though any young 
jadies who were contemplating imitating the example of Miss 
Mayhun should be advised to read the most horrifying stories 
in the book before responding to the advances of a too 
fascinating Othello. , 

George Eliot somewhere says that the only difference 
between the horror of @ bad dream and the horror of a real 
event is that the dream: does not “ harden into an irrevocable 
past.” This seems to be the chief difference between the 
horrors we read in the newspapers and _the horrors that are 
pressed upon us in contemporary fiction. Mr. Christopher st. 
John takes Bacon’s dictum on Revenge as the motto of his 
story, The Crimson Weed, and the book plays the theme 
sounded in Mis'ess Joy of betrayal and bastardy, but the varia- 
tions in this case run to revenge and madness. There is a 
streak of Italian romance in the book which lifts it above the 
commonplace, but it is not, nor is it intended to be, pleasant 
reading. The extreme gloom of the hooks noticed by us this 
week hazards the question whether, like the ill-health this 
spring, they can be the outcome of the depression of last 
November and December. Possibly this is an improbable 
suggestion, but the fact remains that their effect on the reader 
is the reverse of cheering. 

Itis arelief to. turn from these expositions of the wilder 
passions to a quiet story by Miss Isabel Smith, called The 
Minister's Guest. It gives an .account of how Nannie 
Burton, a girl brought up by. her uncle—a sporting parson in 
Kent—goes to spend a year for theological instruction in the 
house of an Independent minister in the North. This is done 
inaccordance with the wish of her dead mother, who had 
filled the indescribable relatiouship to the minister of being 
the child of his mother’s second husband. There being there- 
fore no real relationship between the Rev. Josiah Kitterley 
and his ward he falls in love with her, and has to witness in 
silence her love for a younger man. The interest of the story 
lies in the account of the life in Nonconformist circles at 
“Market Pateley,” of which Miss Smith gives an account, 
made lively by-a good deal of quiet humour. The book is well 
written, and very readable to people who can be content 
without having their deepest emotions harrowed. 

If The Autobiography of a Charwoman really gives a true 
account of its heroine’s adventures, it may be taken as a 
striking example of the fact that happiness does not lie in 
outward circumstances. Betty Black, the charwoman in 
question, begins her active career as a “ general,” and reaches 
her highest point in worldly success at sixteen as housekeeper 
to the head assistant of a large pawnbroker. The man betrays 
ker and repudiates her child, and the rest of her life is a 
hand-to-mouth struggle, first with an illegal, and afterwards 
with a legal, husband. The illegal husband isa good fellow, 
and would marry her, only his first wife is still alive. The 
real husband, whom she marries after the death of number 
one, isa brute who illtreats and deserts her. Through the 
various vicissitudes of her career Betty shows no sort of 
feeling of her life being intolerable, but bears her troubles as 
she does her babies, with a fine sense of the uselessness of a 
struggle against the inevitable. The cheerful patience of the 
poor is cleverly indicated, and readers who like this stamp of 
story will enjoy Miss Annie Wakeman’s book. 

The Thorn. Bit is a pleasant if rather commonplace little 
story, the heroine of which is of a type of “wild Irish girl” 
not very rare in fiction. ‘ Nancy,’ however, is rather less 
pleasant.and more selfish than authors generally permit this 
sort of heroine to be. She and her cousin marry early in the 
book, in accordance with testamentary dispositions. Nancy 
runs away, practically from the church door, and in answer 
to an advertisement, becomes a paying guest in.a. vulgar 
family in.a garrison town. In the end all goes well and the 
couple are reconciled. There is a great deal of hunting, 
pleasantly described, in the book, which may be recom- 
mended to people who like the mildly “flirtatious” order of 
ae 

Two books of-short stories, hoth very fair reading at this 
time of year, for the beach or the hammock, are called 
respectively The Strong Arm and The Father Confessor. The 
story of The Strong Arm is itself, however, « series of episodes 
witha connecting thread running through.them, but each 
complete in itself: 
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teaders who like meédixval castles, out- 


laws, and adventuyes will enjoy the Look, which is written in 
a lively, bustling style well fitted to its subject. A fine study 
of cowardice in The Father Confessor called “ The Three 
Travellers” is worth the reader's attention. The -present 
writer remembers being struck with it on its appearance some 
time ago in one of the lighter magazines. The other stories 
show that Mrs. Shorter has imagination, and knows how to 
use her pen in prose as well as in verse. ‘ 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ROMANTIC EDINBURGH. 
Romantic Edinburgh. By John Geddie. (Sanda and Co. _63.)— 

Mr. Geddie has a really admirable gift as a cicerone. In his little 
books on the Water of Leith and the Fife coast he has already 
produced two of the best specimens we know of the romantic 
guide-book, the pleasant talk of a well-informed and judicious 
enthusiast. He has now done the same service for the Scottish 
capital, and the work is so much the better as the subject is more 
fascinating. The book may be best described as an enlarged and 
annotated version of Stevenson’s “ Picturesque Notes,” with the 
gaps filled up and the details of the landscape provided. Where 
Stevenson passes over a street with a sentence or an epithet, Mr. 
Geddie lingers lovingly in each close and stairway, and is ready 
with lists of old occupants and gossip about forgotten fes- 
tivities. The book is a sketch of the history of Edinburgh, 
social, literary, and legal, but at the same time the proper 
work of a guide-book is always kept well in view, and the 
book is so arranged that the wayfaring man, though a fool 
could scarcely miss its purport. Mr. Geddie makes the complete 
cireuit of the city. First the High Street and its neighbourhood, 
then round the Flodden Wall, then the suburbs on the south, 
then over to the New Town, and at last Leith, Portobello, and 
the shore of the Firth. The author’s local knowledge is amazing, 
for there is scarcely an Edinburgh celebrity of the last few 
centuries, however small, who is not given a local habitation and an 
anecdote. But if he has a passion for details, he has also the gift 
of broad, picturesque description. The book helps us to realise 
the slow growth of the city over its base of ravines and rugged 
hillsides. Wesee the Old Town, stretched, as Carlyle said, like 
a rhinoceros-skin over the ribs of the slope, running from the 
Castle to Holyrood, and holding in its precincts relics of every 
great event in Scottish history. And then, as population 
increases and the rich demand air and light, it stretches perforce 
to the fields towards the south, and bridges the ravines of the Nor’ 
Loch to found the imposing Princes Street. And as the archi- 
tecture changed so did the habits of the people, from the old cosy 
High Street days when great families lived on the fourth story, 
to the elegance of George Street and St. Andrew Square and the 
Edinburgh of Scott and Jeffrey. Mr. Geddie writes with ease 
and grace and bears his learning lightly, but the patience and 
industry of the book are as noteworthy as its attractiveness. 





CUBA AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

Cuba and International Relations: a Historical Study in 
American Diplomacy. By James Morton Callahan, Ph.D. 
(The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 4 dols.)—As this book 
does not bear the imprint of an English publisher, it may he 
taken that the author does not anticipate a great demand for it 
in the United Kingdom. Neither do we, for though the work is 
distinctly interesting and a veritable storehouse of information 
on cosas de Cuba, it does not appeal to the main body of 
English readers. Their interest in the island ceased with its 
surrender to the United States, an event of great moment and 
significance. It severed for ever the political connection of 
Spain with tbat great Western world which she discovered and 
abused, and marked a new stage in the expansion of the 
United States. Dr. Callahan goes a long way back, beginning 
with “ Anglo-Spanish Relations around the Gulf before 1783,” and 
ending with the ‘Espano-American War and the Spanish 
Withdrawal from Cuba-Libre.’ We have also chapters on 
“Louisiana and the Mississippi Question,” President Polk’s 
policy after the Mexican War, and many more.. Long 
before the war there had been intermittent friction between 
Spain and the United States, always about Cuba. In 1839 there 
befell an incident which gave rise to some curious litigation. 
The schooner ‘ Amistad’ was taking a cargo of negroes, described 
as belonging to José Ruiz and Pedro Montez, to Puerto Principe, 
Cuba, but before reaching that placo the negroes revolted and 
ordered Montez to take them back to Africa. . Instead of obeying, 
he shaped the ship’s course for the North, and off Long Island 
she was captured by the United States brig ‘ Washington,’ and 
claimed as a prize. Thecase was tried by the Federal- Court im 
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Connecticut. The commander of the brig claimed salvage, the 
Spaniards demanded the negroes, the negroes demanded their 
freedom, and the Spanish Ambassador demanded both them 
and the ship. All the Courts before which the matter 
was brought, including the Supreme Court, decided against 
Ruiz and Montez, the negroes obtained their freedom, and the 
Spanish Government did not obtain the damages which on 
behalf of the despoiled slave-dealers they claimed. 


SCOTTISH HERALDRY. 

Heraldry in Relation to Scottish History and Art: being the Rhind 
Lectures on Archeology for 1898. By Sir James Balfour Paul, 
Lord Lyon King of Arms. (D. Douglas, Edinburgh. 10s. 6d.)—Sir 
James Balfour Paul’s Rhind Lectures form an excellent apologia 
for his science, for in the first place they make a fascinating 
book, and in the second place the defence is based upon merits, 
such as its artistic possibilities, which are apparent to the most 
convinced Radical. If the “gay science” is to be preserved, let 
it be kept simple and beautiful, as it was in the beginning. The 
mind of man when (heraldically) left to itself is notoriously 
wicked, and forsakes the old simple pales and chevrons and fesses 
for modern symbolical monstrosities. The Lord Lyon pleads for 
order and correctness in the art, and his plea has a special force, 
for the merit of Scottish heraldry was always its comparative 
simplicity. “When we look at Scottish arms as a whole,” he 
says, “we find..... - several features which reflect, in a way, 
the nature both of the people and the country. They are, as a 
rule, very simple and direct, comparatively few in number, when 
compared to the population, and carefully differenced in the 
case of cadets.” They had a few charges of their own, which 
are rare elsewhere, notably the shield gyronny of eight of 
the Campbells, the Royal Tressure counterflowered, and the 
Lymphad of the Isles. The old heralds used to say that when 
a coat of arms bore only black and white it was “ most fair,” 
when black and gold it was “ most rich,” and when of green and 
gold it was “most glorious.” The distinction can scarcely have 
been made with reference to Scottish heraldry, for sable and vert 
are very rare in Scottish coats, and silver outshines gold in a 
proportion of 247 to 65. But its simplicity gives it a beauty 
which no gaudiness can give, and the fact that the charge of a 
great house is found carefully preserved and joined with the 
proper marks of cadency throughout all its branches gives it a 
peculiar historical value. The way in which the crowned heart 
and mullets of Douglas, the pale of Erskine, the fess checky of 
Stuart, appear on the shields of the minor gentry is a commentary 
on the history of the strong Scots noblesse. Sir James Balfour 
Paul is equally interesting on the “art of heraldry” and its odd 
conventions. All was sacrificed to the imperative end of intelli- 
gibility, but the very bareness has its decorative value. We 
commend the closing lecture to all who are interested in beautify- 
ing the interior of a house with decorations which are both 
significant and effective. 


GRANT ALLEN, 


Grant Allen: a Memoir. By Edward Clodd. (Grant Richards. 
6s.)—In some respects this is an ideal biography, and com- 
pares favourably with the huge tomes which it pleases many 
biographers nowadays to impose on a patient public! It is so 
short that it may be read at a sitting, so well written as to be a 
pleasure to read, and so suggestive withal that he must be 
indeed stupid who can read it without profit. Grant Allen may 
not have been a genius, for it cannot be said of him that he 
achieved anything really great, yet he was unquestionably a man 
of many parts and highly cultured, wonderfully versatile and 
phenomenally industrious. Had he been less hampered with bad 
health and scanty means he would have risen to greater eminence. 
His ambition was to give himself wholly to philosophy 
and science, but these are poor paymistresses, and having 
to live by his pen, he was constrained to turn it to more 
pecuniarily remunerative uses. In other words, he took to 
story writing, for which he discovered an aptitude that 
surprised nobody more than himself; though it need not 
have done, for Allen had most of the qualifications that 
go to the making of a novelist,—a mind well stored with know- 
ledge, travel, imagination, insight, sympathy, inventiveness, 
and the pen of a ready writer. Yet though he produced 
novels that found a public, they are probably all doomed 
to an early oblivion. Money, owing to stress of circumstances, 
being an object, he had to write with a view to serial publica - 
tion, and the conductors of most serials not only demand sensa- 
tion, but insist on every instalment, however short, ending with 
what they call a “curtain,” conditions that are incompatible 
with good work. Indeed, it is no uncommon thing for the 
rditor of a paper that “makes fiction a feature” to refuse a novel 








——$___ 
on the ground that it is “too good” for him, and presumab} 
therefore, not bad enough for his readers. Hence, if a noveint 
would put money in his purse, it behoves him to “ go one Worse,” 
from a literary point of view, than his rivals in sensational 
romance. The work for which Mr. Grant Allen hoped to be 
remembered was his “Force and Energy,” and his contriby, 
tions to science are probably more important than js generally 
supposed. They were highly thought of by Darwin, Huxley, anj 
Mr. Herbert Spencer. Grant Allen had an insatiable thirst-foy 
knowledge, and a passionate love for Nature. A country wall; 
with him was an education in itself. He had also lofty ideas and 
a charming personality. All who knew him loved him, and than 
that no better of a man can be said. 


SWEET HAMPSTEAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS, 

Sweet Hampstead and its Associations. By Mrs. Caroline A, 
White. (Elliot Stock. 28s.)—Sweet Hampstead has a pathetic 
little preface which even were the book less agreeable to reaq 
would more than suffice to disarm criticism and soften the cep. 
sorious. Mrs. White tells us that though the idea of writing the 
story of Hampstead occurred to her “very many years ago” 
other engagements compelled her to lay aside the completion of 
the task for a generation, and that it was only lately re. 
sumed. We are further told that the work has been a delight, 
“bringing back—though sometimes through a mist of tears— 
images of the past, with pleasant memories of sunny days, that, 
looked at from the perspective of eighty-nine years, seem brighter 
even than the sunshine is itself. From such a pile of years] 
almost lose the author’s dread of the critic. Praise or blame arg 
to me now much the same; but being a woman I still prefer the 
praise.” Wecan assure Mrs. White that this preference is not 
limited to ladies, and that what she prefers she fully deserves, 
She has written a charming book, considering her years a phe. 
nomenal book, and so infused with her own kindly and genial 
spirit as to put her en rapport with the reader from the very start, 
Moreover, the book teems with information and pleasant gossip, 
Hampstead is so rich in historical associations, so many notable 
people have dwelt there, or had ties therewith, and the authoress 
is so full of local lore, that the work, which is profusely illustrated, 
may be dipped into again and again, and every time with pleasure 
and profit, even by readers whose connection with the neighbour. 
hood goes no further than an occasional visit to its famous heath, 


The Scientific Study of Scenery. By John E. Marr, F.RS, 
With Illustrations and Diagrams. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—So 
far as this reviewer may be taken asa fair example of the general 
reader whom Mr. Marr professedly desires to interest, this book 
is calculated to disappoint. The truth is that an introductory 
treatise on geomorphology, which is the true description of this 
volume, has no more to do with the study of scenery than a 
manual of anatomy has to do with physiognomy. We are not 
prepared to criticise it as a scientific work; but from the general 
reader’s point of view we should say that the facts which it 
conveys relating to the influences of denudation, accumulation, 
and so forth could have been made plain to an intelligent reader 
in about a tenth of the compass. For students it may be all very 
well, but we object on principle to a misleading title. The word 
“scenery ” involves a reference to artistic appreciation, and Mr. 
Marr does nothing to promote that. ‘The Scientific Study of 
the Earth’s Features” would have suggested the real purpose of 
the work. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not ben 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Ram Dai: a Tale of Hindu Home Life. By Khwaja Ali 
Mohamed. (J. Blackwood and Co.)—It may be presumed 
that in the Punjab, from which this volume is dated, criticism 
has not got so far as to object to the purpose-novel. Anyhow, 
Khwaja Ali Mohamed frankly confesses that he has made “an 
attempt to hold up some of the evil customs of Indian society 
to public indignation or ridicule.” Child-marriage is one of 
them, for Ram Dai is a bride at twelve, though she does not 
seem to be particularly unhappy; the ban on remarriage is 
another; Ram Dai marries a second time, and does not suffer 
except from hard words, and these, we know, break no bones. 
The foolish expenditure on a wedding is another “ evil custom” 
which is ridiculed. Various phases of domestic life are intro- 
duced. There is a sketch of a famine year, though we are 
happily spared most of the horrors which might have been intro- 
duced. Altogether, the book is one of some interest. The 
English is scarcely idiomatic. but it is generallv correct. 
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Christianity and War. (Headley Brothers.)—The Society 
of Friends has put forth a manifesto, opportune or inopportune, 
: we may choose to consider it, in which the principles of 
ouakerism are set forth. We yield to none in appreciating the 
gervices which the Friends have done te politicai morality But 
we ate jnclined to think that the time nas come when their 
infuence might profitably be transferred to an agency more in 
harmony with the time. When the Friends give up the attitude 
of simple protest and take their place in the complex society of 
modern times, especially under the conditions of English life, 
they became illogical, A Friend wouid be exeluded from Uom- 
union were he to manufacture munitions of war. But he is 
also bound, if he would be consistent with his principles, not to 
trade under the protection of army or feet, and uot to 
fnance any trade se carried out. He must not lend money 
to. Governments that may be spent on armed forces or 
engines of war; be must not manage the financial affairs 
of such Governments; he must neither receive nor pay 
the dividends on loans contracted for~ such purposes 
The Society surely should employ a “ purge ’’ which would leave 
it almost wholly depleted of its wealth. On -one historical 
question we have a word to say. ‘‘Thé staunchness of early 
Friends and others to their conscientious convictions in the 
seventeenth century won the battle of religious freedom for 
England,” May it not be argued that the early Friends, who 
were very aggressive, hindered the cause? Friends were perse- 
cuted where every one else was tolerated. And why? Any one 
who-will read.the early history of the Society will have no diffi- 
culty in answering. They tried the yet feeble principles of 
toleration too strongly in one way, and really hindered the 
cause. The real beginning of religious liberty was the Reforma. 
tion. Individual reformers did not know it, but it was implicit 
in their creed. 


We would refer our readers to Some Questions on the Settlement 
in South Africa. By Allan B. Webb, D.D. (Skeffington and Sons.) 
—Dr. Webb has held two. South. African Sees (Bloemfontein 
and Grahamstown), and speaks with authority. “The settlement 
of the Orange and Transvaal States within the Empire” is the 
guiding principle which be lays down and enforces from an 
experience which, in its way, is not easily matched. His pam- 
phlet was originally published in the Guardian newspaper. 


Records of the Borough of Nottingham: Vol. V., 1625-1702. 
(B. Quaritch..—The public spirit of the Nottingham Cor- 
poration. in carrying on this publication of its records is worthy 
of all praise.. The editor apologises, so to speak, for the want of 
interesting matter in this section of the records. No notice is 
taken, certainly, of important matters which we might expect to 
berecorded. There is nothing, for instance, about the raising of 
the standard by King Charles. But the documents here printed 
are not without a real interest. They give, by implication, a 
minute picture of life as it was in the time included. English- 
men and Englishwomen were under a very close and minute 
supervision in those days. Inhabitants of the town, male and 
female, are “ presented” for various misdemeanours, and fined 
sometimes, it would seem, very heavily. Not attending church in 
the early days is one frequently recurring offence. Harbouring 
strangers is another, a significant testimony to the trade jealousy 
of the time. Henry Armesons was fined 10s. for “keping of a 
dumb boy that cometh out of the countrie.” Another citizen was 
presented for letting a barn to a “ foreigner,’’—i.e., non-burgess. 
The sanitary condition of the town is diligently guarded. That 
useful animal, the pig, appears as a constant cause of offence. 
“We presente Robbert King for keeping his swine in the street 
to the great annoyance of his neaighbour” is a sample of many 
entries, Mr. King had to pay “ xiid.” 


Soliloquy of a Shadow-Shape. By Arthur H. Scaife. (Karslake 
and Co, 1s. 6d. net.)—In one way it is easy to be a satirist, for a 
satirist is irresponsible ; in another it is difficult, for the satirist’s 
licence is only conceded to the brilliant. Wie may be partial, 
unjust, an utterer of half-truths, or of sayings in which the truth 
proportion is much smaller, but he must be superlatively clever. 
Here is one of Mr. Scaife's stanzas :-— 


“ Who owns a city freehold of the soil, 
Commands the unpaid service and the toil 
Of all his tenants: ‘Tenants! they’re his slaves ; 
He holds them soul and body in a coil.” 


Now this might pass, for it has just so much truth in it as 
satire requires. There are landlords to whom the competition 
for houses gives power to oppress. But what feeble stuff! And 
it is supposed to be spoken by Omar Khiyyém. It is true that 
the posthumous utterances of the “mighty dead,” as--the 
Mediums give them, are very thin, the vox exilis of Virgil. 


Nature’s Garden. By Neltje Blanchan. (W. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 
net.)—This book takes up the subject of plant life froma side differ- 
ent from that occupied by books about gardening. It is of wild 
flowers that the author treats, and, by consequence, of their 
insect visitors. The truth is that we cannot treat flowers satis- 
factorily without taking insects into account. We can no more 
do this than treat of the world and ignore man. Mr. Blanchan’s 
arrangement is not a little different from that usually followed. 
Colour is his principle of division. Chapters 1-5 are entitled 
“Blue to Purple Flowers,” “ Magenta to Pink,’ ‘“ White and 
Greenish,” “ Yellow and Orange,” “ Red and Indefinite.” Then 
scent comes in as the distinguishing principle. The book refers 
in the first place te America, but English readers will find much 
In.tt to interest them. 





War Books.—Native Races and the. War. By Josephine E. 
Butler. (Gay and Bird. 2s. net.)—Mrs. Josephine Butler has 
made in this volume a contribution of much value to the 
literature of the war. She deals with the fallacy, often urged 
by..the Pro-Boer advocates, among whom are many of Mrs. 
Butler’s friends, that for every wrong done to natives by 
the Boers a parallel can be found in acts of British 
subjects, She points out that whatever private persons 
may do, the British Government is absolutely opposed to 
slavery, and that the Boer Government favours it. She tells the 
story of the assembly of native chiefs held when the retrocession 
of the Transvaal was made in 1881. She quotes evidence taken 
before a Royal Commission. Frederick Moleho said: “I was 
bought by Fritz Botha and sold by Frederick Botha (for a cow 
and big pot).” Mr. Rider Haggard writes: “I have seen waggon- 
loads of ‘black ivory,’ as they were called, sold for about £15 
apiece.” Mrs. Butler has some severe criticism for British policy, 
but she affirms that we have tried to do right. And she finds 
her judgment: confirmed by foreign observers, Here is what a 
Frenchman, M. Dieterless, says of Lessuto (a region of Basuto- 
land) : “ Under the domination of the Boers Lessuto would have 
been doomed to destruction, to ignorance, and to semi-slavery. 
Under the English régime reign security and progress.” We need 
not follow Mrs. Butler any further. ‘he facts which she states 
and the evidence which she marshals ought to be an effective 
answer to the foolish parrot-cry that the Boers treat the natives 
no worse than we do.—A “seventh edition” of The Truth 
about the Transvaal, by William Robins (Effingham Wilson, 
1s., and 1s. 3d. cloth), an address delivered at Windsor, Ontario, 
on February 6th, 1900, and published for the benefit of ‘the 
“ Soldiers of the Queen Relief Fund.”——We have received The 
British Constitution as a Fighting Machine, by C. McL. McHardy 
(P. 8. King and Son, 1s.) The author of this pamphlet has much 
to say about the question of national defence and the way in 
which successive Ministries have dealt with it. We cannot follow 
him into this discussion, but we may say that the novelty about 
his suggestions is that Ministers with whom we have priméd facie 
reason to be dissatisfied should be impeached. He would have 
impeached Lord Spenser for cutting down the naval expenditure 
in 1893 from four millions to less than three. He would impeach 
Lord Lansdowne now. There is something in it. The Athenians, 
who certainly knew something of the art of government, made 
every Official on fulfilling his term submit to an audit, soto speak 
(<2. @vn).——Volunteer Soldiers, by Captain M, H. Hall (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co., 1s.), is a new edition, with alterations sug- 
gested by changes in the situation, of a pamphlet published some 
years ago under the title of ‘‘Amateur Soldiers,’ a title not 
happily. chosen, as it creates. a false impression of the author's 
views. He isa convinced and, as far as we can see, judicious 
friend of the Volunteer movement. He deprecates, we sve, 
the employment of the Volunteers for garrison duty. 


ScHoot-Booxs.—School Geography of the World. By Lionel 
W.Lyde. (A.and C. Black. 2s. 6d.)—We have no quarrel with Mr. 
Lyde’s dictum that “Geography is the most educational of all 
subjects except Literature.” And we have only one fault to find 
with his book that, from the extent of its subject, it is too much 
crowded with facts. These are carefully studied, it is true, and 
well put together—nor have we found omissions in any part that 
we have tried; but still to have the physical conditions, trade, 
human habitation, and we know not what else in this small com- 
pass, is too much.—— Old Mortality, by Walter Scott (edited by 
S.A. Nicklins, B.A., 23. 6d.) is furnished with notes, appindix, 
glossary, &¢.——The German Empire: a German Histo. ici. Reader, 
by Julius Langham, B.A. (Swan, Sonnenschein and Co., 2s. 6d.)—— 
Of military manuals we have to notice Regumental Duties Made Easy, 
by Captain S. T. Banning (Galeand Polden, 5s. net), and The Officer’s 
Pocket-Book, by Captain “William Planer (same publishers, 5s. 








net), both, to all appearance, most useful publications. Of 
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books of the Holiday Season we have a Gossipy Guide to Swanage 
and District, by Clive Holland (C. Arthur Pearson, 6d.) 


* Miscrttanrous.—The Human Frame and the Laws of Health. By 
Dr. Rebmann and Dr. Seiler. Translated by F. W. Keeble, M.A. 
(J. M. Dent and Co. 1s. net.)—This is one of the “Temple 
Eftcfclopedic Primers.” The first part is a description of 
the normal human frame and its working; the second con. 
tains the rules by which the normal condition is maintained. 
There is plenty of information in the volume,: but it is 
strangely silentabout exercise. Possibly if the authorship had been 
English we should have heard more about this essential of life. 
——Paris of To-Day. By Katherine de Forest. (Gay and Bird. 
33. 6d.)—This is not by any means a guide-book; it is something 
far better. It may indeed be advantageously read by any one 
who is meditating a visit to France. But its real value is of a 
more permanent kind. It is a delicate, sympathetic study of 
French character and French life. Miss de Forest does not 
admire all French things unreservedly. The great French shops, 
for instance, have not, she thinks, the distinction of the great 
American shops. And she finds much fault with the French 
Constitution. Very likely she hits the nail on the head when 
she says that the French people “do not much care how they 
are governed.” There is much shrewd observation on very 
various subjects in this volume, and it is well worth reading. —— 
Of holiday publications we have Cassell’s Pictorial Guide to the 
Clyde (Cassell and Co., 6d.) and Ireland for the Holidays (Railway 
News Office), an illustrated guide to a number of Irish localities, 
giving information about scenery, amusements, transit, accom- 
modation, &c. We take occasion by it to mention the 
Report, 1899-1900, of the “ National Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children,” in which the necessity of appointing more 
inspectors is strongly urged.——Pictorial Practical Gardening, by 
Walter P. Wright (Cassell and Co., 1s.), will be found a useful 
little book, carrying out its title, for the pictures are of a service- 
able kind, and the suggestions are full of practical utility. —— 
We gladly call sttention to an illustrated pamphlet, Colchester’s 
New .Town Hall and Municipal Buildings, by Wilson Marriage and 
W. Gurney Benham. Colchester is disposed to act as becomes a 
county town. The new buildings are worthy of this position, 


It is intended to establish in them’ a repertory of county objects’ 


of interest and importance. Local art, local antiquities, &c., are 
to tind a place there. It is an admirable idea, and will, we hope, 
be extensively followed.i——We have received from Messrs. 
George Newnes several numbers of their fortnightly series of 
‘Celebrities of the Army,” edited by Commander C. N. Robinson. 
They consist.of very finely coloured photographs of our present- 
jay military heroes with concise biographies. Rather singularly 
she least satisfactory portrait is that of Lord Roberts; it hasa 
dull and lifeless look. Cycling in the Alps, by C. L. Freeston 
(Grant Richards, 5s.), is a book of practical instruction which 
will commend itself to the more adventurous traveller. The 
Oficial Guide to the Great Eastern Railway. (CassellandCo. 1s.) 


New Epitions.—The Lifeand Times of Jesus the Messiah. By 
Alfred Edersheim, D.D. 2 vols. (Longmans. 123. net.)—This 
is a reprint of the first: edition of Dr. Edersheim’s book... We 
generally meet with the work in an abridged shape; but all 
abridgement is a distinct loss, for the author was great in illus- 
trative details, for no man knew his subject more thoroughly. 
We are glad to see this edition (the tenth), giving us, as it does, 
the book in its entirety.——Historical Characters. By Sir Henry 
Lytton Bulwer (Lord Dalling). (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d.)— 
First published in 1867. Highlanders at Home. ‘By James 
Logan. With 24 coloured illustrations. (D. Bryce and Son, 
Glasgow. 6s. net).——Bowery Tales (“George’s Mother” and 
“ Maggie”). By Stephen Crane. (W. Heinemann. €s,)——By 
a Hair’s Breadth. By Headon Hill. (Cassell and Co. 8s. 6d.) 
—— Ready-Made Romance. By Ascott R.Hope. (A.andC. Black. 
is.)—The Princess, dramatised from Lord Tennyson’s poem by L. 
Rossi (J. M. Dent and Co., 1s.), is a reprint of a part of the poem 
for a dramatic purpose, for which, in picturesqueness and general 
interest, it is admirably adapted. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


——~»———_ 
Abbott (T. K.), Catalogue of the MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublim &vo (Longmans) 10/6 
Aia@o(F. G.), A Walk through the Zoological Gardens, 16mo........ (Sands) 3/6 
Boothby (Guy), A Prince of Swindlers. cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 5/0 
Butler (Josephine E.), Native Races and the War, 8vo (Gay & Bird) 2/0 
Dutt (R.C.), Open Letters to Lord Curzon on Famines and Land Assessments 
in India, er 8vo (K. Paul) 7, 
Farjeon (B. L.), The Mesmerist : a Novel, er Syo (Hutchinson) 
Golding (H.). Between Two Fires. cr 8vo (Ward & Lock) 
Gray (Annabel), The Mystic Number Seven, cr 8¥0.......eseeeeees (Simpkin) 
Green (Anna K.), Agatha Webb, cr &vo (Ward & Lock) 
Harris (J. H.), Qur Cove: Stories from a Cornish Fisher Village ..(Simpkin) 2 
Hinton (J. W.), Organ Construction, 4to eosseesc(SIMpKiny 7 





Horniman (R.), The Sin of Atlantis..cr 8v¥o. - (Mac 
Hurd (P.A.), People You Know, cr 8V0 °..e..es.ceeee. ce (Arrowean) ¢0 
Jesse (E, T.), Prayers for the Departed, cr 8vo ................ (Skefin } 
Jones (M. C.), European Ttavel for Women: - Notes and Suggestion, . 
IDAO: «assess speed wn tus ecensh tps aaeewee ns caasieemsad 
Kennedy (Neil), Surveying with the Tacheometer, 8yo Macmillan 
Knackfuss (H.), Durer, Translated by C. gson, roy 8vo : (Gr 
Lane (T..0.), Round Erin; or Highways and Byways in Ireiand (Si okiny 4 
Langhans (Julius), The German Empire and its Evolution under the n) 8 
of the Hohenzollern, cr 8vo ‘ ( Sontienschate 
Lyde ¢L. W.), A School Geography, ¢r 8VO .6c.e. eee cease nvr Bla 26 
Roberts (Morley), The Descent of the Duchess, cr 8vo tk) 2 
Robertson (J. M.), Christianity and Mythology, cr Sy (Wat 
Snow (Lucy), Two Stage Plays: Denzill Herbert’s Atonement - Bondage ] 


16mo «obs ee } 
Street (Lilian), Fitzjames, cr 8VO.......-cccssscocsceece CR. B. Johnap 
Troutbeck (G. E.). Westminster Abbey, 18mo 
Wells (Ernest), “ Chesnuts,” er 8vo (Sands) 2 








Summer Sale 


OF 
SURPLUS STOCKs 
THIS DAY : 
AND FOLLOWING Da¥s, 
DRESSES AND ni 


FurNITURE. | GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


LiBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W, 
Oo S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTING: 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY ” 
ART 
FABRICS 


FOR 








WINES OF BAD VINTAGES 
ARE INJURIOUS TO HEALTH. 


Only Good Vintage Wines 
should be bought. 


WRITE FOR complete calendars of mntages, 
based on the universally accepted verdict of Con-- 
noisseurs—clearly distinguishing the good from the 
bad and indifferent vintages. aa 

The question of Vintages is one of the utmost 
importance, and goes far beyond the mere matter of 
taste. In the case of bad or doubtful Vintages, 
either the grapes never ripened thoroughly, or, owing 
to mildew, the Wines are unsound. 

(PRICE LIST FREP), 


To-- 
HATCH, MANSFIELD, and CO., Ltd., 
The Leading Vintage Wine MERCHANTS, 
1 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE -INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


Reccived from Policy-Holders . 
Paid to Policy-Holders over £100,000,000. 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders 58, 188,282. 
Accumulated Funds ..........cccscccces ese-. Nearly £57,000,000, 
Surplus over Liabilities ; £9, 129,000. 


£142,000,000. 


Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
Paid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Policy-Holder. . 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES... --- 
For further particulars apply to the ; 


Head Office :—16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 
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OBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


uality, most moderate in price.” Myra’s JOURNAL. 


Peoqusie Colla’ rs—LaDres' 3-fold..... ae ene 2 3/6 per dozen 
INEN. GENTS’ 4-fold . . : .-4/11 per dozen. 
LI ‘ Cuffs for Ladies or Gentlemen, from........ 5/11 per dozen. 


Shirts—Best quality Long 
Cloth, with 4-fold Linen 


COLLARS, CUFFS, Fronts, 35,6 per half-doz. 
eset ecas yoseine AND SHIRTS. 


rehiefs & Linens ‘post-free: 2/- extra). 
x, -OLD SHIRTS made as good as new with best materials for 14/- the‘half-doz. 


PROVIDENT old age. The practical effect of these policies in the 
National Provident Institution is that the Member's 


, life is Assured-until.he reaches the age agreed upon, 
NsTITUTH and on his reaching that age the whcls of the pre- 
miums paid are returned to him, and a considerable 








CLAIMS P -» +» Nearly £11,000,000 
CeCUMULATED FUND ° = de.) cola 400,000 
io Protits are Divided solely amongst the Assured. 

ndowment-Agsurance Policies are issued, combining 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with- provision for 





OR MUTUAL -sum in addition, representing a by no means iusignifi- 
ure OR SSURANCE.- cant rate of interest on his payments. 
No. 48 GRACECHUROH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





CELLULAR 

THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 

AERTEX ee S CELLULAR 

AERTEX : CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


¢ the Registered Trade- Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
tached .to each garment. Only the >riginal Cellular bears this label. 


AERTEX 
AERTEX | 


Please notice 
centre, at 


Mlustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
»» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
_ ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


Wee. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104.NEW OXFORD STREET, W.c. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’S Manufacture 
now bear the anuexed Trade-Mark. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica- 


tion to 
mower E. DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the Er eat Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDPESSES— 


6: Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decgy, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enawel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. *2s.9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1824 














Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
P. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, F.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 





James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
chard Hoare, Esq. 
AUDITORS. 
John Cato! : lan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Esq. 


Victor 0. W. Gh endub, Esq, MP. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 


FIKE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
polices Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


bten Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 





oii Trospectises, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
2 to 
; ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 














Pwd (and Post-Office Ordévs 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Qher,”” : 


(to a } 








Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
' | The object of these Catalogues is to cnable 





AND SONS' 


Ld. 








Furniture, | intending purchasers to se xe tha at although 
Carpets, | the quality, the artistic merit, and the 

| finish of Hampton and Sons’ productions 
Fabrics, are exceptional, their prices are lower 





| than those at whth goods of equivalent 
| value are anywhere else procurabl:. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, London, Ss. W. 














ByPaBaston HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress............++-.--Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medixval and Modern Languages Tripos). 








The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum : 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 
Physical Exercises. ’ 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connect 
with the —, 

Prospectuses, can be obtained from the Semeeeney 

NEXT TERA COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 

_100 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


OURNEMOUTH—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, terms, 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD. 


ETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col.,Camb. Highest references. 


YU ¥e* Sears Se OF EDINBURGH. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

Rev. A. T. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 
GRADUATES. Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged for, if 
desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 
to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, London.—To see the rooms, and for terms, 
&c., application should he made to Mr. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 


OLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 














Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 
ELSTED SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 


NATIONS, with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For., 
particulars and conditions, apply, R Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 











ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms. and _playiys- 
tields. Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath.’ Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Scholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.+TEN* SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on -DECEMBER 5th to 7th. 

Open to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


ONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL 
of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 8 HUNTER STREET, BRUNSWICK 
SQUARE, W.C.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. — SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP, 
value £30; ST. DUNSTAN’S SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, 
extendible to five years; the FANNY BUTLER SCHOLARSHIP, value £14 10s. 
The Examination will be held on September 20th and 21st. Names of candidates 
must besent by September 15th. For conditions apply to Miss DOU1L, 31.B., 
Secretar 
Special Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific (M.B.) Examination. 
Fee £21. The SINGLETON SCHOLARSHIP, value £90, will be awarded on the 
results of the Preliminary Scientilic (M.B.) Examination in July, 1901, to a 
student of the School. 














Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE PaGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 





WAGE. occ oxccccvsaxes aceexs £10 10 0| Narrow-Column. 310 0 

HalePAge .-cccccscvesecesss Sb. GEHRIG COIMIIE. cacececdvccccces 1b Oo 

Quarter-Page.....-.+.+» ecose 212 6| Quarter-Column........ eaddas 017 6 
COMPANIES. 

Cutside Page.......e..0- ee a Bn errr ree £1212 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. + 
line for every additional line (containing on an avérage twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms : net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Pep Half- 
day “ aytovly 
Incinding postage to any part of the United Yearly. carly. Quart: 
£1 6.060.034 3....0 7 2 


HKiNGdOM .....-cccccccccccccvccsccssececs 
Tocluding postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &c¢. 110 6....015 3....9 7 8 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surv: = palmate intending Colonists, &c. 


PaT 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of ot WALES, K.G. 


IDEN 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman), 
Colonel Sir NIGEL yates a C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 


PR 
The Rev. JOHN B. “MCLELLAN. 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge: 

For Prospeotus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instruetors, &c., anal z= Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Goid 
Medals, &¢., apply to the PRINCIP. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 9th. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
4 LAND —Situated in one of the Finest Stock-ratsing Districts of the country. 
In close proximity io the Lake District. Training tor future Land Agents. 
Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy.and Workshops. NEXT TERM BEGINS 
OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, B-A., B.Sc.. Principal. 


ABR WI Cc-Ee 86 CH OO TL 
(Chartered by Edward the Confessor). 
Chairman of Governors.—The Right Honourable THE EARL OF WARWICE. 
First-grade Public School. Fees. £60. Modern Buildings in Country 
near Warwick. 

Chapel, Sanatorium, Gymnasium, &c. Junior House for Boys from &. 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE 
HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS (£35 and £20) ON APRIL 3rd and 4th. 

For particulars apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School (founded 1819). . Preparation for Universities, 
Aru, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable scho:arships and ! 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinatio 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Mastér. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention, The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known atall the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received Ay! a full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SLATER, M.A., LL.D., 


DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 
juling London . Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


7 rea 
H. ALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An. ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES E IGHT GIRLS ot 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Op po yrtunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
eervice twice d: twice daily wit hi England. —Apply to Miss OUNNICE, Dieppe. 


TALDHEIM, BERNE. — Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 

a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education. 

Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 

Lectures; Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Madlles, DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. rene ch, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application. ~—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 


A ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 

School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Examination and-Inspection. 


EAL COLLEGE, DEAL.—Principal, Mr. J. 
STEBBINGS, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond). Thorough and careful preparation for 
commercial life, also Lond. Matric., Oxf. and Camb. Locals, &c. Special Class for 
foreign students to learn English. Splendid climate, extensive grounds (nite 
acres), school farin. } j 


S7; MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 











Fees 






































Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAEE, First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
re tressor Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedford Grammar School ; 

- President of Magdalen College, Oxford; Sir Colin Scott Moricrieff, K.C.M.G., 
ix OSL Miss Wel sh. Mistress 0 of Girton College, Cambridge, &c. 








( YUEEN| Woop, EASTBCURNE. —Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
de ull Staff of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. _ First- 

ce! luce ation on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

pr inises close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hockey, &c: 


: = 7 
SST. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
uation. Grounds of three acres: tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
hi ale m principles ; individual attention to health and studies; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.; Rev. E. Riley, 
M tA Vicar of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ryNO PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—A married School: 

master who intends wintering in a warm climate wishes to FORM a 
PARTY of FOUR or FIVE BOYS, to whom he would give all his time. Adver- 
tiser is an experienced teacher, speaking French and German.—Address, ROCK- 
INGHAM HOUSE, RUGBY. 


A dese: HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, LONDON. 











—For the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) Principal, Mrs. 
MILTON, Cambridge Historica! Tripos, Class I. First-rate modern education. 
Large. stafl.of English and Foreign Mistresses. University. Lecturers and best 
London Masters for Music, &c. Grounds of four acres. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
ewiinming, riding, and bicycling. Large gymnasium. Prospectus and references 


ou application. 
ELLAND HALL COLLEGE, SPALDING.— 
Principal: Miss PAGE, B.A.London, late Head-Mistress of Dewsbury 
High School. strong staff of resident mistresses and visiting teachers. Large 
country heuse with extensive garden and playing-fleld. Exceptionally beaJthy 


situation. Terms moderate. 














OODARD SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


(Church of England Public Schools.) 
Laby WARDEN ‘Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College, 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.— Terms, School House, £40 ; a Hous 
(2) ST. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, £25 a yea Shea, 
(3) ST. WINIFRED’S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a Year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley 


Rugeley, Staffe. 
pas CAMBRIDGE TRAINIS AY COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACH wahesiss 
Principal—Miss M. PUNNETT. | B.A. Lond.) . 
Thé object of this College is to give a professional training to educated y 
who intend to teach. In addition to the course of training, it offers the ad . 
tages of a college life and one year’s residence in Cambridge. Van. 
The studénts attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching in aq 
tion to those of the resident and visiting lecturers, and are prepared for i 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice). Ample opportunity 
civen for practice in teaching science, languages, mathematics, and the Other usya! 
school | subjects ip various schools in Cambridge. 
dents are admitted in January and in September. Full particulars ast 
tions for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained 0D apy 4 
cation to che PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Road, Cambridge. Bye 


E HALL, C FIELD ROAD, HAMPSTRin 
:" oor ROSE e N.W. » HA IPSTEAD, 


Built for a School. 














Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked SUCCESS |p 
languages, music, ‘painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.CS.I., and many others. Iilustrataj 
prospectus on application. 


HE GIRLS SCHOOL CORT ANY, Lratitep, 
Pres widens — Sir CHARLES TENNANT, Bar 
Chairman—Rev. Professor LINDSAY, D.D. 
[be HIGH SCHOOL’ FOR GIRLS. HELENSRURGHA, DUMBARTONSHIPE 
Head-Mistress—Miss RENTON 
“BOARDING HOUSE under persona: direction ‘of Head-Mistréss. ”* 
14d W. W. George Street, Glasgow. D. HILL JAOK, Secretary 


YORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.— SCHOOL ~ FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gyinnasium, Playing- fields 
Head-Mietress, Miss E.F. JOUR DAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. References : - 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss~sije 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsworth, and others. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. <A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance aud 
scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal. of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large ¢rickettield, 
gravel playground, workshop, gyuinastic apparatus, drill. and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A, Ths 
Tower House, Dorking. t. 


UAKERSCHOOLS: TheSTRAMONGATE SCHOOLS, 
KENDAL, for BOYS and GIRLS are NOW OPEN to, and being patronised 
by, all Denominations. They are sound, long established, high-class gchoo! 
in a lovely, healthy district. —Prospectus from W. SESSIONS, B.Se. 


REAT MALVERN.—FRANCHE, MALVERN~ 

Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-class School for Girls. Limited number of 

Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Professors 
and Mistresses. House well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 


QT. FELIX SCHOOL, , SOUTHWOLD (late tl the Ald Aldeburgh 

School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge 

References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq, ths 
Bishop of Southampton. 


| AVENSBOURNE SCHOOL For 
MARGARET'S, Sg Ae 
Head - Mistress — Miss LYSTER, M.A. 
New School of modern type for Girls near London. Large house ; extensive 
grounds and playing fields, Preparation for entrance to University. Full 
particulars on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 
Jk a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Cowtry 
air;' large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mis 
tresses ; ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School -for Girls). 


ICHMOND SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE- 

Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neighbourhood 

Kdueation on best modern, lines. Swimming, Gymnastics, Hockey, Cricket, 
Tennis.—Head-Mistresses, Miss HUDDLESTONE anid Miss GRIMWADE. 


S?; MICHAEL’, BOGN OR, SUSSEX.—CHURCH of 

ENGLAND BOARDING, SGHODL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN 
In connection with the Woodard Schools. Fees from £60 per aynum. 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th.—Apply to Miss RANDALL 
Lady Warden. 


| i EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1887 A.D.)}—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving pees for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
EEN SCHOLARSHIPS «and EXHIBITIONS to 

H. MURRAY RAGG, The Clos, 


























GIRLS, s- 














gvod Modern Side. 
Oxford and Cambridge.~—Address, Rev. W. 
Hereford. 


OVER COLLEGE.—Pr 
Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMP 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


HE Rev. B. HARTNELL, M.A., late Assistant-Master, 

Clifton College, will have VACANCIES in September for TWO DELICATE 

or BACKWARD BOYS about twelve or thirteen.—Rectory, Littleton-on-Severt, 
Thornbury, R.S.O., Glos. 


ala hi i ‘ae Pi Al 
HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sonsot 
officers abroad. seven vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTESD, 
Head-Master. 


TAMMERING.—Mr. E. GRIERSON'S SYSTEM; an 
entirely new and original method by a_ perfectly SELF- CURED 
STAMMERER. Each pupil receives personal and individual attention. A limited 
number of adults and boys received, the latter as residents. Highest references 
— Address, Mr. E. GRTERSON, Goldington R-sd, Bedford. 





ctus on application to the 
PTON, M.A., sometime House - Master, 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
T HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 





pRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


TT NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE will 
BEGIN on TUESDAY, October 2nd. 
The Prospectua® rt ~ oa ng Departments are now ready, and may be had 
jcation to the : — 
on application Faculty of Arts. 
Faculty of Laws. 
Faculty of Science. 
The Indian School. 
The Department of Fine Art. 
The Engineering Department. 
The Department of Architecture. 
Students of both sexes are admitted to classes without previous examination, 


ided there is room. 
PCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £2,000 are offered for competition annually. 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (For women), 
B YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
Principal. ....ccccccceeee Miss ETHEL HURLBATT. 

The SESSION, 1900-1901, will OPEN on THURSDAY, October 4th. Students 
are requested to enter their names on Wednesday, October 3rd. : 

Lectures are given in all branches of general and higher education. Taken 
systematically, they form a connected and progressive course, but a single course 
of lectures in any subject may be attended. 

Courses are held in preparation for all the examinations of the University of 
London in Arts and Science, for the Teachers’ Diploma (London), and for the 
Teachers’ Certificate (Cambridge), and also a Special Course of Scientitic Instruction 
inHygiene. Six Laboratories are open to Students for Practical Work. ‘Two En- 
trance Scholarships awarded yearly. A Gladstone Memorial Prize and the Early 
English Test Society’s Prize are awarded to Students each June. 

The Art School is open from 10 to 4. 

Students can reside in the College. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL, 














OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumn 
Term.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE.—FOREIGN LAN- 

GUAGES and other Tuition —Mr. F. ©. EARLE,'having had several years’ 

experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


EIPZIG, 6 MOZARTSTRASSE.—Fraulein BECHLER 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for the study of languages, | 
music, &c. First-rate masters. Arrangements made for taking lessons at the 
Conservatorium. Lectures, concerts, excursions, tennis. German habitually 
spoken. English home comforts. ‘Ten years’ experience in England. Highest 
references. —Apply for prospectus. 


HILDRENS COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND, 
10 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 

The Chairman and Council acknowledge with many thanks the receipt of the 
following donations :—Hazelmere Church Children’s Offertory, £9 18s. 4d. ; Queen’s 
College School, Harley Street, £19. 

33,709 poor London children sent into the country for a fortnight’s change of 
air in 1899. AM but the poorest parents pay some part of the cost of the holiday. 

Funds wgently needed for this summer's work. Contributions will be grate- 
fully received by the Hon, ALFRED LYTTELTON, Q.C., M.P., Treasurer of the 
Fund, 




















\ ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 

English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINENT, | 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 


ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 
Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 300 Schools. 
Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent if 
desired and particulars of requirements are given. 


= 

DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
4 SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


MO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

_ parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
articulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢, ASSOCIATION, 
td.,8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'l'riform, London.” 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON.—The Board are 
about to appoint an ORGANISER OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT 
upon a scale of £250, rising by £5 annual increases to £300 per annum, together 
with £50 per annum for travelling expenses. The duties of such officer will be to 
Organise and supervise the work of the School Board for London in th« subjects of 
instruction, Cookery, Housewifery, and Laundrywork, under the new Code of the 
dof Education. Applicants must apply on the proper form, to be obtained 
at the Head Office, and must report any certificates that they possess in connection 
with the teaching of Cookery, Housewifery, Laundrywork, or Domestic Economy, 
and any other educational qualifications, including certificates of the Science and 
Art Department, They should also state what has been their experience in con- 
nection with the Supervision and ‘Teaching of Domestic Subjects.—Applications 
must be sent in not later than August 25th, 1900, addressed to the CLERK OF 
THE BOARD, School Board for London, Victoria Embankment, W.C., marked 
outside “ Household Management.” 
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MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second- 
hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WEDDING PRESENTS. 


30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


SOTHERAN’S PRICE CURRENT OF LITERATURE 


(Monthly Catalogue of newly-purchased Second-hand Books). 
No. 599, just published for July, 
Post-free on application. 


HENRY SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 
140 STRAND, W.C.; and 87 PICCADILLY, W. 


OOKS OUT OF PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants. Catalogues free. We offer Morris’s “County Seats,” 6 vols., 250 
views, £3 7s. 6d. (cost £9 9s.) BOOKS WANTED; 25s. EACH OFFERED :— 
Jesse’s “ Richard ITI,” 1862; Jorrocks’s “ Jaunts,” 1843 ; Jackson’s “ Paris,” 1878 ; 
Alice’s “ Adventures,” 1866; Meredith’s Poems, 1851; Moore’s “Alps,” 1864.— 
HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 

















OOKS WANTED.—£5 each offered for “ Aldine Poets,” 

53 vols., Pickering ; “ Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885; “ Alpine 

Journal,” a set; “Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825; Thackeray’s 

“ Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” 1829-30. 

Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchanges 
invited.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Jobn Bright Street, Birmingham. 


vas SURGICAL AID SOOIETY. 





Chief Office—SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
President—The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 

This SOCIETY supplies Trusses, Elastic Stockings, Crutches, Artificial Limbs, 
Artificial Eyes, &c.,and every other description of mechanical support to the poor, 
without limit as to locality or disease. 

Water Beds and Invalid Chairs and Couches are lent to the afflicted upon 
the recommendation of Subscribers. 

25,967 Appliances given in the year ending September 30th, 1899. 

Annual Subscriptions of 10s. 6d., or Life Subscription of 5 Guineas, entitles to 
Two Recommendations per Annum ; the number of Letters increasing in propor- 
tion to amount of contribution. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS are earnestly solicited, and will be 
thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. Barclay and Co., Limited, Lombard 
Street, or by the Secretary at the Office of the Society. 

RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, yielding 3 to 6 per cent. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS, yielding 3 to 5 per cent. 
RAILWAY BONDS, yielding 4 to 6 per cent. 
TRAMWAY BONDS, yielding 4 to 6 per cent. 





VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
CLOSE NET PRICES ON APPLICATION. 


Correspondence Invited. 





EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 








CEYLON PLANTER of 25 years’ experience in a 
healthy district OFFERS a COMFORTABLE HOME toa GENTLEMAN 
as RESIDENT PUPIL, with thorough instruction in Tea, Cocoa, and General 
Estate Management; chances of securing a billet after 9 months’ or a year’s 
tuition very good. Premium and expenses of board, &c., moderate. References 
given and required.—Apply, in first instance, by letter to H. L. BOLTON, Es‘., 
1 The Sanctuary, Westminster. 


WITZERLAND.—FOR SALE, the GOODWILL and 
FURNITURE of a HIGH CLASS SCHOOL for BOYS. Good English a: 
American connection. Excellent opportunity.—*VAUD,” care of Hart’s Advc.- 

tising Agency, 6 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 








TYPEWRITING.—Plays, Essays, &c.,and ALL KINDS of 
L COPY ING and MANIFOLDING quickly and carefully executed in best 
sila. Authors’ MSS. from 10d. per 1,000 words. Testimonials from editor and 
ase persons, (Established 1893.)—Miss DISNEY, 7 Balham Grove, 


beepers ame ppd DOWN—HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals : Mrs. WHITE and 
Mrs. WHEELER. Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. FLETCHER (Lady Margaret Hall 
Oxford), Ist Class Eng. Literature and Philology, Honour Exam. for Women, 





Oxford.—Prospectus on Application, 
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- “ x9 |] NOW READY. ~* 
The Half-Yearly Volume of “ PuNcH, ee Now The 
66 P h” The SUMMER (August) NUMBER 
eke OF THE 
unc containing all the Numbers from January to 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE 
June and the “ Almanack” for 1900— baited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILToy, 
NEW : ; : ‘IS NOW RE READY. 
making in all 500 pages, with more than Price ONE SHILLING. 
" 2 THE SUMMER NUMBER cont 
500 Pictures, Sketches, Cartoons, Ge. atari 
; ore 
VOLU ME. stable penn whieh 0 Co £2 
; . . 3 
In maroon cloth, gilt edges, price 8s. 6d, exquisite reproiune 
cee wf 
so be painte 
“PUNCH” OFFICE, 10 BOUVERIE STREET, E-. kiven by way of liua, fon 
: Tt 
JE SUMME : : 
Just published. No. 100. JULY, 1900. —_—Price 6s. THE SUMMER nee ee ‘ig moi 
LOVE ISIN THE STOMACH THE CHURCH larise the Army,’ Orie 
NOT THE HEART ing an article by a St 
° - Offi 
By JOHN NM. DAGNALL QUARTERLY REVIEW ine ea 
Ita curious mystery how: solved. 1 vol, cloth, 2s. 6d. : access to special ried bi. 
London : SIMPKIN, M: ees .L, HAMILTON, TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE “CHURCH QUARTERLY tion. re 
KENT, and-CO., Limited REVIEW.’ THE SUMMER NUMBER tte of? 
Dr. PUSEY aS A CoRRESPONDENT AND A SPIRITUAL Libor ot noma’ Famous. (9) 
Ts” in Literature 
NOW READY. GUIDE. L euch and the Drama;troy payme 
csi ane , si yen AMBROSE PHILLIPPS DE LISLE. rekmaun- Chatrian vo Gi. 
— vintage _—— pies EVOLUTION; BIOLOGY, AND HUMAN GUIDANCE. bert and Sullivan, 
: idee .|-MEMORIALS OF Dr. JOHNSON. THE aeons NUMBER publishes an article (ot g. ae no! 
FI RST PRINCIPLE S. CHURCH DEDICATIONS. — aoa to all 
a Tue Bisuop OF RIPON ON THE CHURCH OF coating with 
By HERBERT SPENCEK. ENGLAND. ss brlnragid Collection t 
WLLLIAMS and NORGATE. Mn. roa pl PULLAN ON THE BooK OF CoM- at the ‘Provost's parton T 
age ns 9 MON PRAYER. Eton. - ‘These hav exch y' 
E V a 
14 Heurietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. Tre EVE OF THE REFORMATION. - bani ‘published betore per 
Wate we > > | LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF A LonG EPIscorareE. ave of extraordinary lig In 
B Tk Ee. A Ti AN K. prenatal : torical value. T 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS.. Chancery Lane, London, | THE ARCHBISHOPS ON RESERVATION. THE SUMMER NUMBER reproduces a beautify! awind 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,v00. StuortT NOTICES. F ations Py Colour y 
TWO- AND. A-HALF PEK CEN?. INTEREST : eclaliy tos PxToed sale freeho 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. London : SPOTTISWOODE & Co., New Street Square. . Tn r the Pall Mal consen 
TWO" PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, “ agazine, date 0 
be the - gees monthly balauces, when uol drawo THE SUMMER NUMBER contains a remarkable hold p 
elow £10 critical essay on Byro “a 
The. BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, placeitt Raglish Poetry, i = 
post-free. ILWAY ACCIDE NTS W. enley. inchug 
FRANCIS RAVENSCRKOFT, Manager. unre AWAY LIAB TY, SUN 2 ae T 
tainsa new “ ; 
' tnsured agaiust, aud FIDELITY BONDS * a ie ae anew «Bata receiv 
THE MOST. NUTRITIOUS. ; of “Society sby: the Hor towar 
5 RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANGE CO, Mrs. Henniker, a modén purch 
EPPS’S COCOA, | Established 1849. . claims Paid £4,150,000. Reyeten eee purchi 
GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING CORREA, ae cored i 
RA UL Ad M ING. A. VIAN, Secretary. Flora pest Steel, on by .- 
Marriott’ Wiatsdn, 
EPPS’S COCOA. nic Newbolt, G.s. Shea urthe 
FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. JOSEPH GILLOTT’S einai eee eink: “ 
Ga a Mb& is full of exquisite pictures 
3 y | by the leading black-and 40 bo 
E P P Ss S Cc oO Cc Oo A. STEEL PENS. white artists, with a fively 1 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. GOLD MEDAL.- PARIS, 187% Soa ye ee 
Fell. 
A pure Solution. ; eee é 
DINNEFORD’S For Acidity of the Stomach. Evie: ORR SELLA 
For Heartburn and Headache. PUBLISHING OFFICES: 
MAGNESIA For Genk and Seen. 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, W-. 
| 2 Safest Aperient for delicate ~ 
\f J raro’T ‘ 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. PS TAIRS u and DOWNSTAIRS. 
: . 3y Miss THACKERAY. ; 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso: 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
F j S HM E R y Ss (by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-ree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100,on application to the SHCRETARY, 
G A A D S T O N E B A G Central Office, 18. Buckingham Street, Strand, WC, 
s to whom Subscriptions und Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers 
188 Ss T R A N D ® Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Mal 
Catalogues post-free. ; East, S.W. 
ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES'S SQU! ARE, LACK BEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy 1s 
. Patron—-H.R.H. THE PRINCE or -WALES, K.G. “UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z8. 
President—LESLIL STEPHEN, Esq. Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of the insects from Sheftield’Workhous. 
Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD | Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, *“ Roundell’s Practical Cooke i 
BISHOP of wee. HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. by Mrs. Earle in “ More Pot-pourri trom’ Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s. 3d., 28. di, 
E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 45. 6d., from Mr. HEWITT, Chemist, 66 Division Street, Sheffield. 
Trusices~Right oy Py M. GRANT DUFP, Ri ghe ee LORD AVEBURY, | ; N L ASSURANCE COMPA NY LIMITED 
F.R.S., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEB | y: FRANC f AN MITED, 
The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of — and ag Litera- | P* DENTIAL SSUR A Ad oe ee 
ture, in Various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according r “DOW 
te ave. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Members, HOLBORN Bam, LONDON, E.C, 
Reading-room Open from Ten till Half-past Six. CATALOGUE, Firrg EpDirIos, 
Isss, 2 vol& royal 8vo, price 21s. ; to Members, 16s. 
Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. FOUNDED 184% 
£16 16s. CRUISE, ST. PETERSBURG, . INVESTED FUNDS £37,000,000. 
STOCKHOLM, COPENHAGEN. een 
£18 18s. CRUISE TO NORWAY AND THE ws 
VUE NORTH CAPE. 66 99 : 
S.Y. ARGONAUT, tonnage, 3,254; horse-power, 4,000. en ur Ss “90 S 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE. 6 
Particulars SECRETARY, 5 Endsieigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique tn providing nourishment suited 
» + r | é y 4 
£]- 14s OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI- fo the changing. digestive pomers of. tha Infant 
BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris,for |“ Phe “ ALLENBURYS ” t 
the Exhibition, Basle. Rhine Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- Milk Food. No. 1 For the first 3 months Fu 
dation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension retarning via Innsbruck and | The ““ ALLENBURYS ” Milk Food No. 2 





Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. 
TARY, > Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 


Cc. PEROW 





NE.—Particulars, SECKE- 


The “ ALLENBURYS” 








For the second 3 months 


Malted Food No. 3 F5r Infants over 6 months 
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a i , 
1 LIST of APPLICATIONS will OPEN on TUESDAY, 24th July, at -10 a.m. and will CLOSE on the 
The Jollowing day, WEDNESDAY, 25th July, at 3 p.m. or carlier. 


LEAGHERS ASSOGIATION, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1898). 


SHARE CAPITAL - - £6,000,000. 


£2,250,000 4} per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock. 


The Share Capital is divided into 6,000,000 Shares of £1 each, of which 3,000,000 are Ordinary Shares, 2,250,000 are 54 per Cent. Cumulative 
ference Shares, and the remainder may be issued either as further Preference Shares, ranking pari pass with and carrying dividend at the same rate as 
” riginal Preference Shares, or as Ordinary Shares. ; : 
ad go Preference Shares are preferential as to capital-as well as dividend. 


PRESENT ISSUE: 


44 per Cent. First Mortgage Debenture Stock = i ia ‘ie £2,250,000 
per Cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each... < ed aaa 2,250,000 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each ae fp oes a at see 2,250,000 
£6,750,000 

ere aes 


Of the above issue £710,310 Debenture Stock, £710,3r0 Preference Shares, and £710,310 Ordinary Shares will-be issued ‘to the Vendors in part 
syment of purchase moneys, and the remainder, viz. :— 1,539,690 Debenture Stock, 
P) 1,539,690 Preference Shares, 
1,539,690 Ordinary Shares, 


ve now offered for public subscription at par, payable as follows :-— SHARES. DEBENTURE STOCK. 
. On Application ... ea re xe 2/6 per Share 1o per cent. 
On Allotment... See ea 7/6 a 40 - 


On 31st October, 1900... : 10/- 3 50 ~ 

The Debenture Stock will be registered in the books of the Company, and the interest will be paid half-yearly on 31st March and goth September in 
exch year; the first payment (calculated in the case of moneys payable on application and allotment from the date of allotment, and in the case of each 
cybsequent instalment from the date fixed for its payment) being made on 31st March, rgoz. 

"Interest at five per cent. per annum will be charged on instalments in arrear. 

The Debenture Stock will be redeemable at the option of the Company on or after 30th September, 1915, at £105 per cent., and will be repayable in 

indi at the like rate. 

are Stock and the interest thereon will be secured by a specific First Mortgage to the Trustees for the Debenture Stock Holders of the 
freehold, copyhold, and heritable properties comprised in Messrs. Edward Rushton, Son & Kenyon’s valuation, and also (subject to any necessary 
consent of landlords being obtained) upon all leasehold properties comprised therein which are held for terms having more than 50 years to run at the 
iste of this Prospectus, and a deposit with the Trustees for the. Debenture. Stock Holders of the deeds and documents of title relating to all other-lease- 
hold properties in England and Ireland comprised in the said valuation, and by a first floating charge on the undertaking and other property, present and 
fyture, of the Company in England and Ireland, and also (so far as may be consistent with the law of the country) in Scotland and elsewhere, but not 
including uncalled capital of the Company. ; 

The Trust Deed for securing the Debenture Stock will be executed on the completion of the various purchases, and in the meantime all moneys 
received from allottees of the Debenture Stock will be under the exclusive control of the Directors of the Company and will be appliéd by them in or 
towards completion of the several purchases (the Trustees for the Debenture Stock Holders undertaking no responsibility.with regard thereto), but as each 
purchase is completed the deeds and documents of title relating to the purchased properties will be deposited with the Trustees. If the completion of any 
purchase shall be delayed or shall not take place, the Company may substitute for any freehold, copyhold, heritable or leasehold properties comprised in 
sych purchase, and pay over to the Trustees to be held on the trusts of the Trust Deed, a sum of cash equal to the value of such properties as ascertsined 
ty Messrs. Edward Rushton, Son & Kenyon’s valuation. 

* Power is reserved by the Trust Deed to create further Debenture Stock in addition to and ranking geri gassz with the present issue, but no such 
further issue can be made unless additional hereditaments are acquired, and then only to the extent of two-thirds of the value of such hereditaments, and 
of any fixed or loose plant and machinery in or about the same. 

Power is also reserved to the Company to buy up Debenture Stock, either in the open market or by private contract, and to re-issue Debenture Stock 
so bought up or otherwise redeemed or paid off. 

The Debenture Stock will be issued, and will be transferable when fully paid, in multiples of £r. 





TRUSTEES FOR THE FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS. 
Sir FRANK FORBES ADAM, Kt.C.LE. (William Graham & Company), Mere Old Hall, Knutsford. 
* FRANK HOLLINS (Chairman of Horrockses, Crewdson & Co., Limited), Greyfriars, Preston. 
CLEMENT MOLYNEUX ROYDS, M.P. (Chairman of Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford 
Bank, Limited), Greenhill, Rochdale. 
E IRECTORS. 


D: 
H. SHEPHERD CROSS, M.P., Chairman. 
4 tn HARDCASTLE, Vice-Chairman. 
JOHN Tanne \ General Managers. 


Edward Thwaites (R. Ainsworth, Son & Co.). John Anderson M‘Haffie (James M‘Haffie & Son). 
Oswa!d Thom (Birkacve Co., Ltd.). Edward Coward (Melland & Coward, Ltd.). 
Harry Bridson (T. R. Bridson & Sons). John McNab (John McNab & Co.). 

ames Prockter (R. & A. Chambers, Ltd.) ames Rostron (George Murton & Co.). 

ames Percival Cross (Thomas Cross & Co., Ltd.) ichard Henry Marsden (H. Milner & Co.). 
James Eckersley Y (Davies & Eckersley, William Mosley, junr. (William Mosley). 
Arthur Knowles Davies f Ltd.). Tho Kenyon 4 (Rawtenstall Bleaching Co.). 
George Norris Midwood (Eccles Bleaching Co., Ltd.). mas yon Put: Walch). 
Thomas Herbert Thwaites (Eden & Thwaites, Ltd.). joush Howarth (T. Ridgway & Co.). 
Thomas Scott Forrest (Forrest, Gillics & Co.) obert Knowles Roberts. 
Andrew Greenhalgh. Samuel Hoyle Rothwell (Exors. of S. Rothwell). 
Edward Hall (Edward Hall & Brother, Ltd.) Richard Bennett (John Smith, ji & Co.) 
George Hamilton (Adam Hamilton & Sons). Thomas Warburton f YOR Sauth, jun., oF 
Henry Allen (Thomas Hardcastlé & Son). Jchn Whewell Simpson (Simpson & Jackson). 
Thomas Hardéastle (James Hardcastle & Co.) John William Slater (G. & J. Slater and Horridge & Co.). 
William Archibald Hepburu (Hepburn & Co., Ltd.) Samuel Isherwood (G. & J. Slater). 
Robert Heywood. Frank Sykes (Sykes & Co., Ltd.) ; 
| peciege eny Aenior ae bg Co., Ltd.), Alan John Sykes pm pes Ks z - 

ames Grime (Kersal Bleachi 0.). . ohn itehead). 
Alfred J. King (A. J. King & Co). Henry Whitehead) (yg HH. Bleackley). 
ae Johnston Kirkpatrick (Kirkpatrick Brothers). Charles Waterhouse (John Waterhouse & Co.) 
‘Nathaniel Morris Barnes (Knowles & Green). Richard Hough, junr. (John Whittaker & Co.). 
i Drinkwater Kay (Kay & Smith). Frederick Whowell (Charles Whowell). 

enory Huggins (Longworth & Co.). 


BANKERS. 
Williams Deacon & Manchester & Salford Bank, Limited, London, Manchester, and Branches. 
Manchester and County Bank, Limited, 7 
Manchester and Liverpool District Bank, Limited, | Manchester 
Union Bank of Manchester, Limited, Ure 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank, Limited, | Branches, 
Cunliffes, Brooks & Co., : 
Bank of Scotland, Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Branches. 
vs ore oh anahe st = eae | SOLICITORS. 
Linton, Clarke & Co., Bartholomew House, London, E.C. | Wilson, Wright & Wilsons, 44, Mosley Streex, Manchester; and 6, Chapzi Zu city 
Lumsden & Myers, 29, Cornhill, London, E.C. reston. Fs 
awson & Ormrod, Half Moor Street, Manchester. Addleshaw, Warburton & Co., 15, Norfolk Street, Manchester. 
Aitken, Mackenzie & Clapperton, 2, West Regent Street, Glasgow. Moncrieff, Barr, Paterson & Co., 45, West George Street, Glasgow. 
AUDITORS. 
ones, Crewdson & Youatt, 7, Norfolk Street, Manchester ; and 17, Coleman Street, London, E.C. 
. & J. Kevan, Acresfield, Bolton. 
SECRETARY (70 tem.).—R. Howard Eccles. | REGISTERED OFFICE.—z, Charlotte Street, Manchester. 








Full Prospectus will be advertised on Monday, July 23rd. Prospectuses with Application Forms can be obtained from 
the Bankers, Brokers, Solicitors, Auditors, or from the Office of the Company, 2, Charlotte Street, Manchester. 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY ; 


or, the Aims of Afrikanderdom. 
By FRED W. BELL, FSS. 1 vol., 58. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF KRUGERISM : a 


Pcorsonal Record of Forty Years in South Africa. By JOHN SCOBLE, Times 
Correspondent in Pretoria prior~ to the present War; and H. R. ABEnR- 
CROMIE, of the Intelligence Department, Cape Colony. 1 vol., 10s. net. 


By the Hero of Mafeking. 
SPORT IN WAR, and other Sketches. By 


General BADEN-POWELL. Profusely Illustrated by the Author. 1 vol., 
8s. 6d. [Next week. 
TWO BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 
NATURE’S GARDEN. An Aid to Knowledge of Wild 
By NELTJE BLANCHAN. With Coloured | 


Flowers and their Insect Visitors. 
Plates and many other Mlustrations, photographed direct from Nature, by 
Henry Troth and A. R. Dugmore. 1 vol., 12s. 6d. net. 
VILLAGE NOTES. By Pameta TENNANT. 
frou: Photographs. 1 vol., 6s. 
Mr. W. L. CouRTNEY.—“ Mrs. Tennant’s book has all the charm of the quaint 
country she describes. It is full of happy things, of descriptions full of a grave 


and quiet tenderness. i 
NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By Frora Aynre STEEL, | 


Author of “On the Face of the Waters.” Twelfth Thousand. 

The Standard.—“ A worthy successor of ‘On the Face of the Waters.’ ‘It is a 
grave contribution to thought concerning India, as well as an excellent story.” 
THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. By ELLEN Gtascov, 

Author of “Phases of an Inferior Planet.” 
AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. By A. J. 
The Pall Mall Gazctte.—* Mr. Dawson has a pretty humour, the gift of telling 


Dawson. 
a story well, and special knowledge to work upon; the result is an entertaining 
book.” 





Illustrated 








STEPHEN CRANE’S GREAT NOVEL. 


THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE, 


POPULAR EDITION, with Cover in Colours designed by R. Catox 
WOODVILLE. Price Sixpence. (Next week. 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


First Impression already Exhausted—Second Impression 
in the Press. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 


THE COMPLEAT BACHELOR. 


By OLIVER ONIONS. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 














READY NEXT WEEK. 
A NEW NOVEL BY EDITH WHARTON. 


A GIFT FROM THE GRAVE. 


Crown 8v6, 2s. 6d. net. 
The above two volumes are uniform in size and style and price, and form a more 
ar jess new departure in the publication of fiction—printed as theyare by Constable, 
t! t of paper, and daintily bound, for the price of Half-a-Crown net. 





A NOVEL BY RONALD MACDONALD. 
THE SWORD OF THE KING: 2 Romance of 
the Time of William of Orange. Large crown 8vo, és. 
A cood ‘bustling’ romance with plenty of adventure, well devised and 
pusinely recounted.” —Spectator. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 
MRS. BISHOP’S LATEST WORK 
THE YANG-TZE VALLEY AND BEYOND. 
An Account of Journeys in Central and Western China, especially in the 
Province of Sze-chuan, and among the Man-tze of the Somo Territory. By 
Mrs. BISHOP (Isabella L. Bird), F.R.G.S. With Map and numerous IIlustra- 
tions, 8vo, £1 Is. net. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


JULY, 1900. Price 6s. 





CONTENTS : 
1, Dk. THEAL ON SOCTH AFRICAN | 9. A BRITISH SCHOOL aT ROME. 
- HISTORY. 10. NEW CREATURES FOR OLD 
2. LORD BYRON. d COUNTRIES. 
5, Sas BERS OF CARNATION. ll. JounN DONNE AND HIS CONTEM- 
4. JAPANESE LITERATURE. PORARIES. 


5. THE COUNTRY MOUSE. 

. GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO. 

. RoME AND BYZANTIUM. 

. THE CONDITIONS OF GREAT POETRY 


12. DOMESTIC PARTIES AND IMPERIAL 
GOVERNMENT. 
13. THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


i> 





yp 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


[July 21, 19009; 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


THE BOOK FOR THE DAY ON CHINA. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, price 3s. ¢q, 


CHINA AND ITS FUTURE. 


In the Light of the Antecedents of the Empire, its People, and their ths 
tions. By JaMES JOHNSTON, Author of “China and Formosa.” nti. 
**Mr. Johnston is entitled to speak, for he has lived for several 5 
and these pages show by crisp and well-informed exposition of the face at, 
of the national life that he bas studied to some purpose not merely they 
but the present aspect of this new Eastern question which confronts the = 
world.=speaker. . : Modery 
“The volume gives an interesting and well-informed sketch of its history. i: 
stitutions, its people, its religion, and its political prospects, and is well wa i. 
the attention of readers interested in thé immediate development of the Chives 
question, It has a number of interesting illustrations that add much ry 
value.”—Scotsman. © ity 


New Novels. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


REVENGEFUL FANGS: 2 Tale of Angio-indian tip, 
By F. W. BAMFORD. 

“ The story is written with considerable skill, and there is no want of excits. 

ment.”—Datly Free Press. at 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


SOMERLEY : Schoolboy and Undergraduate, 
By GILBERT SWIFT. 
“Written with the brightness and good spirits of youth, and its irresponsibis 
playfulness will scarcely fail to please any one who can appreciate its hits at 
undergraduate nature.” —Scotsman. 4 








In crown 4to, tastefully printed and bound, with 37 Illustrations, price 10s, 4, 


THE PARISH & CHURCH OF GODALMING, 
in the County of Surrey. 
ante By SAMUEL WELLMAN. 
gersatias ae. Raith rol gee ord addition to the rapidly increasing Ist ef 
“The account of Godalming Church could hardly be better done, for Mr. We. 
man is both scientific and popular.” Literature. 


In crown 8vo, limp cover, price 1s. net. 


YESTERDAY & TO-DAY in KRUGER’S LAND 


The Persoaal Knowledge and Experience of a Lady from South Africa, 
NEW STORY FOR CHILDREN. 
In crown $Svo, bevelled boards, price 2s. 
IN SYLVIA’S GARDEN. 


By L. C. MURRAY. - 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


GAY AND BIRD'S LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. 
A NEW AUSTRALIAN BUSH STORY 
By the Author of “PAVING THE WaY.” entitled 


BLOOD TRACKS OF THE BUSH, 
By SIMPSON NEWLAND. 
*.* This story, like its predecessor, “Paving the.,Way,” is founded upon fics 
which occurred in the author’s own experi¢nce. In the most thrilling manner ts 
authar heads ons spellbound from the first page to the last. 





Just Published. Crown 8v6, cloth gilt, és. 


DANIEL HERRICK, ‘The Romance of 


a News-writer. By SIDNEY H. BURCHELL, Author of “The Duke's Sr. 
vants,” &c. 
Spectator.—* Distinctly a book to be recommended.” 
Scotsman.—"* A powerful romance founded upon the social condition of Londea 
in the third quarter of the seventeenth century... -.The story is full of incident.” 
Atheneum,.—*Fact and fiction are cleverly blended....The worlmansbip s 
commendable.” 
— Advertiser.—“A spirited and picturesque chronicle of seventesnt) 
century life.” 
Daily Chronicie.—* Amid the horrors of the Great Plague we catch glimpses of 
the giddy Court at its heartléss and “tuiséeihly revels. Theré is- no lack of 
incident in Mr. Burchell’s novel.” 


Just Published. Crown vo, pp. 296, 47 Illustrations (two on a page), cloth, $s. #4. 


PARIS OF TO-DAY. An _ Intimate 


Account of its People, its Home Life; and its’ Places of Interest. 37 
KATHERINE DE FOREST. . ‘ 
~.* This is not a guide-book in the usual sense, but a volume to read at leisure 
Its facts are from inside, reliable, and in large part inaccessible sources. 
A CELEBRATED NOVELIST writes :—* Whit 
choicer company than one of your Bibelots couli 
THE BIBELOTS @ man have wherewith to charm away an id 
hour by the seashore, or make some shady nook 
seem pleasanter still after a long tramp J 
sun! while as friends for che chimney-corucr 
THE BIBELOTS would be hard to better them ?” 
Go IN THE WalIsTcoaT POCKET. 
CLEAR TYPE AND STRONGLY Bound 
Price 2s. 6d. net each ; or 3 vols. in leather cas 
1g. 6d. net. 


NOW READY :— 


THE BIBELOTS 
: Vol. I. Coleridge’s Table-Talk. 


Vol. If. Herrick’s Women, Love & Flowers 
THE BIBELOTS Vol. III. Leigh Hunt’s The World of Books. 
Vol. IV. Gay’s Trivia, and other Poems. 


THE BIBELOTS ©. nee eee 





VI. Keats’s Shorter Poems. 
Vol. VII. Sydney Smith—his Wit & Wisdom 
VoL VIII. An Elizabethan Garland. 





London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Agency for American Books. 
Special European Agents for the Publications of Messrs. HOUGHTON, 
MIFFLIN and CO. 
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WAgMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS, 


China. 


CHINA. 
CHINA. 
CHINA. 


The Crisis in 


CHINA. CHINA. 
CHINA. CHINA. 
CHINA. CHINA. 

THE LONG-LIVED EMPIRE. 


By ELIZA R. SCIDMORE. 


With a Portrait of the Empress-Dowager and over 50 other 
Illustrations. 





Extra Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ The book is to be recommended as a lively and vivid 
account of Chinese life and character. With its sketches of scenes and persons 
wherewith the entire world is now deeply concerned, ‘China: the Long-Lived 
Pupire,’ appears at an opportune moment. It contains a large number of good 
illustrations.” 


WORLD POLITICS at the End of the 


Nineteenth Century as Influenced by the Oriental Situation. By Professor 
PavL S. REINSCH, Ph.D., LL.B. Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 
¢,* This book treats of the Chinese question as the true centre of interest in 
present international politics. 





59,000 copies have been sold in England and America. 


Author of “The Choir Invisible” (213th Thousand). 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 
THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 
THE INCREASING PURPOSE. 


A Tale of the Kentucky Hemp-fields. 


WORLD.—“ Mr. Allen lays upon the reader a grip from which there is no 
escape.” 





By NICHOLAS PAINE GILMAN. 
3rd THOUSAND. 


SOCIALISM AND THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


THE LAWS OF DAILY CONDUCT. 


Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
5th THOUSAND. 


PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN EMPLOYER 


AND EMPLOYEE. A Study in the Evolution of the Wages System. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FOUNDATIONS OF 


ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY TREATED IN AN ELEMENTARY 
MANNER. By WILHELM OSTWALD, Professor of Chemistry in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig. Translated with the Author’s sanction by GEORGE 
WGOWAN, Ph.D. 





THIRD EDITION REVISED. 


THE THEORY OF INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE, WITH SOME OF ITS APPLICATIONS TO ECONOMIC POLICY. 
By C. F. BASTABLE, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Dublin, &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








FAMINES IN_ INDIA. 


OPEN LETTERS TO LORD CURZON 


On Famines and Land Assessments 
in India. 
By R. C. DUTT, C.LE. 


Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


This work contains a history of Indian Famines from 1770 to 1900, chapters on 
Land Assessments, Famine Grant, Railways and Irrigation; and opinions of 
lords Salisbury, Roberts, Northbrook, Ripon, Lansdowne, Cromer, Wolseley, 
and others on Indian Questions. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER and CO., Ltd., 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


THE BOOKS OF THE HOUR. 
FIRST EDITION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. 
SECOND LARGE EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


THE “OVERLAND” TO CHINA 


By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN, 


Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical Society. 
With Illustrations and Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The Daily Chronicle—“We trust Mr. Colquhoun’s book will be very widely 


read. It is full of exact information set forth in most readable fashion, and it 
appears at a moment sensationally opportune.” 


CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 
By ARCHIBALD R. COLQUHOUN. 
With Maps, Plans, &c., demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
The Saturday Review.—“ A most valuable summary of the situation.” 
The Times.—‘ Replete with every information.” 


THE BREAK-UP OF CHINA. 


With an Account of its Commerce, Currency, Waterways, Railways, 
Army and Navy, and Polities. 


By ADMIRAL LORD CHARLES BERESFORD. 
With Maps, &c., demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 


ALONE IN’ CHINA. 
By JULIAN RALPH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with many Illustrations, 6s. 


The Daily Mail, June 26th, 1900, says :—“ Mr. Julian Ralph’s book, ‘ Alone in 
China, is a standard authority.” 


JAPAN IN TRANSITION, 
By STAFFORD RANSOME, M.I.C.E. 


The Study of the Progress, Policy, and Methods of the Japanese since 
their War with China. 


With Maps and I]lustratious, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 





THE UNKNOWN. By Came Ftram- 


MARION. A Study of the Phenomena of the Spirit World. 
Demy 8vo, 488 pp., 7s. 6d. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH PRINCE BIS- 


MARCK. Collected by HEINRICH VON POSCHINGER. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by SIDNEY WHITMAN. With Portrait, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 





Fiction. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The Wheels of Chance.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s.. 
The Daily Telegraph.—*By far the most fascinating piece of work Mr. 
Wells has given us.” 


A GAY CONSPIRACY. 

By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS, Author of “The Red Republic.” 
Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s. 

The Scotsman. —“* The most fascinating of Mr. Chambers’s productions.” 

The Worild.—“ A clever and entertaining production.” 

The Speaker.—“ Clever and readable....A great success,” 


TWO SUMMERS. 
By Mrs. GLENNY WILSON. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
The Spectator.—‘“*The pictures of English country society, mercilessly 


faithful to all its drawbacks and insipidities, are highly entertaining ; indeed, the 
whole book is excellent reading.” 


THE LOVE OF PARSON LORD. 


By MARY E. WILKINS, Author of “A New England Nun,” 
“ Jerome,” &c, 
Cloth, Illustrated, 6s. 
The Daily News.—“ A touching story, in Miss Wilkins’s charming style.” 
The Speaker.—* There are few writers whose work has such distinction as 
Miss Wilkins’s.” 


LONDON and NEW YORK. 





CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 





HARPER BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street. 
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MESS" 


AN ADVANCED HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. For use in Colleges and Upper 
Fornis of Schools. By CYRIL RANSOM, M.A., 
late Professor of Modern History, Yorkshire 
College. « Crown Svo, with Maps and Plans, ip 
1 vol., 76. 6d. ; or in two Periods, 4s. each :-~ 


Period I.—TO ELIZABETH, 16038. 4s. * 
Period Il—TO VICTORIA, 1895. 4s. 





AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. gy CYRIL RANSOME, M.A. 
Small fcap. vo, with Maps and Plans, 1s. 64. net. 


AN ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF 
GREECE. By C. W.C. OMAN, M.A, Fellow of 
All Souls’ College, Oxford. Small feap. 8vo, with 
Maps and Plans, 2s. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREECE. 
By W. 8. ROBINSON, M.A., Assistant-Master at 
Wellington College. Small fcap. 8vo, with Maps 
and Plans, 3s, 


HOW TO PREPARE ESSAYS, LEC- 
TURES, ARTICLES, BOOKS, SPEECHES, AND 
LETTERS. With Hints on Writing for the Press. 
By EUSTACE H. MILES, M.A., formerly Scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge. Crown Syo, 6s. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 
CHURCH IN GREAT BRITAIN. By WILLIAM 
HOLDEN HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor of 
St. John’s College, Oxford ; Examining Chaplain 
to the Lord Bishop of Ely; Author of “An 
Elementary History of the Church in Great 
Britain.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 





PERIODS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY 
General Editor, ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Crown &vo. With Maps. 


Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 
By C. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. 


Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 
918-1273. 
By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of History at the 
Owens College, Victoria University, Mauchester. 
7s. 6d. 


Period 3.—The Close ofthe Middle Ages, 
1272-1494. 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the 
University of Edinburgh. (Jn the press. 


Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth 
CENTURY, 1494-1598. 
By A. H. Somemos. M.A., Historical Lecturer 
oe Merton, Trinity, and University Colleges, Ox- 
ford. 7s. 6d. 


Period 5. .—The Ascendancy of France, 
1598-171 
By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. 
bs. 


Period 6.— The Balance of Power, 
1715-1789. 
Fy A. HASSALL, M.4., Student of Christ Church, 
Oxferd. 6s. 


Period 7. —Revolutionary Europe, 
a0. 1815 
ee MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of 
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iii story at Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 5s. 
Period 8.—Modern Europe, from A.D. 

1815. 

By ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior 


Scholar of St. John’s College, Oxford. 
(in preparation. 
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DUHAMEL AND MINSSEN’S 
COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION, 


in Reading and 
Composition. An Introduction to Freuch 
Pronunciation and Reading, with Continuous 
Narratives tor Translation into English and inte 
French, 80 arranged as to teach the Commonest 
Parts of Speech and the Commonest Tenses ot 
Verbs. By J. DUHAMEL, M.-és-A., tant: 
Master at Harrow Scuocl. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 


A FRENCH VERSION, Ss. 21. net, post-free from 
the Publishers only to authenticated Teachers. 


_ 


. First Steps 





2. A Primer of French Prose Com- 
position. Including an Elementary Syntax, the 
Irregular Verbs, 150 Easy Pieces for Translation, 
and a Complete Vocabulary. By J. DUHAMEL, 
M.-¢s-A., and B. MINSSEN, M.-ts.A., Assistant- 
Masters at Hariow School. Crown SVO, 2s. éd. 


A FRENCH VERSION, &s. 2d. net, post-free, from 
the Publishers only to authenticated Teachers 


3. A Book of French Prose Com- 
position tor Middle Forms. Includiug Notes on 
pyntax, the Inegular Verbs, numerous Idioms 
and Phrases, 150 Pieces for Translation, and com- 

plete Vocabulary. By J. DUHAMEL, M.-ts-A., 

and B. MINSSEN, M.-és-A. Crown 8vo, ds. 6d. 







A FRENCH VERSION, ds. 2d. net, post-free, from 
the Publishers only to auchenticated Teachers. 


4. Advanced French Prose Composi- 
tion. With Notes on by ntax, Translation, and 
Idiom, followed by Exercises with Notes and 
Lists of Selected Words. By J. DUHAMEL, 
M.-és-A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


(Forming a Volume of the Modern French Series.] 


A FRENCH VERSION, 6s. from 


the Publisbers only tu autheuticat 


2d. net, post- free 
ed Teachers. 





GERMAN PROSE COMPOSITION. 
For the use of Middle and Upper Forms of 
Schools. Containing 115 Passages for Translation, 
Notes on Syntax, a collection of “Phrases 
and Idioms,” and a complete Vocabulary. 
By R. J. MORICH, Chief Modern Language 
Master at Clifton Coliege. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


A GERMAN VERSION, 6s. 2d. net, post-free, from 
the Publishers only toauthenticated Teachers. 


A FIRST GERMAN WRITER. 


Containing Grammar and Exercises. By A. A. 
SOMERVILLE, M.A., and L. L. R. BRYNE, 
M.A.,. Assistant - Masters at Eton College. 
Crown 8Vv0, 3s. 6u. 
A GERMAN VERSION, 65s. 2d. net, post-free, from 
the Publishers only to authenticated Teachers. 


ELEMENTARY NON - METALLIC 
CHEMISTRY. By & R. TROTMAN, M.A. PLC., 
Science Master in the High School, Nottingham. 
Crowu 8vo, with Diagrams, 2s. 


ELEMENTARY INORGANIC 
CHLEMISTRY.—~METALS. ByS. R. TROLMAN, 
MA, F.LC. Crown 8vo, with Diagrams, 2 2s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRAC- 
TICAL QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. By H. 
P. HIGHTON, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School. With 45 Diagrams, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO Ren 
era es See 


HANDBOOKS OF PRACTICAL 
nes. Pageant Boc ks, published separately, 





By G. H. WYATT, B.Sc., A.R.C.Sc., Science 
Master at Emanuel School, Wandsworth Common. 
No. I. MENSURATION, HYDROSTATICS, 
and HEAT. 
No. II. CHEMICAL EXPERIMENTS. 





RIVINGTONS, 
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FIFTY EPIGRAMS FROM THE 
FIRST BOOK-OF MARTIAL. Trauslateg inia 
English Verse... By an ETON MASTER, 

, Crowu 8v0, 2s. 6d. 


GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION 
FOR SCHOOLS. By M.A. NORTH, MA, sou. 
tant-Master at Clifton College,’ and the = 
A. E. HILLARD, M.A., Head- Master of Durlay 
School. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A GREEK VERSION, és. 2d. net, post-free. {r- 
the Publishers only to authenticated Teachers. : 


LATIN PROSE COMPOSITIOy 
FOR THE USE OF MIDDLE Forys o; 
SCHOOLS. By M. A: NORTH, MA, ani tiy 
Kev. A. E. HILLARD, M.A. Crown 810, 38.61 

A LATIN VERSION, 6s. 2d. net, post-free, frog 
the Publishers ouly tu authenticated Teachers 


A LATIN VERSE BOOK 
FOR PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. BAZ 
THOMAS, M.A.. Crescent, House School, Bright ny 
- Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. ~ 
A LATIN VERSION, 5s. 2d. net, post-free, triy 
the Publishers only to authenticated Teachers, 


EXERCISES IN THE SYNTAX 
AND [DiOMs OF ATTIC GREEK. Contuinixg 
104 Exercises, 3 Appendices, and Vocabulary ¥ 
W. H. D. ROUSE, MLA., Assistant-Master 
Rugby School, and J. M. SING, MLA, Assistay:. 
Master at St. Edward's School, Oxtord. Crowy 





vo, os. 6d. (Just ready, 

RIVINGTONS MIDDLE FORM 
CLASSICS. Edited, with Introduction, Noa 
and Map. Crown vo. 


Scenes from Hercules Furens of Eur. 
pides. By A. F. HORT, M.A., Aosistant-Maste 
Harrow school. is. 6d. 


The Retreat from Syracuse, fio 
Thucydides bo yk Vil. By W. H. b ROUSE 
M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School. 1s. 6d. 


The Siege of Plataea, from Thucyiids 
Books iL., II. By J. M. SING, M.A., Asoistal 
Master at St. Edward's School, Oxford. 1s. til 





Brasidas in Thrace, from Thucyiiis 
Books IV., V. By J. M. SING, MA. Is. Git 


from Thucy- 
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Is. 6d. 
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2s.each. Sold separately. 





A PRIMER OF LATIN GRAMMAR. 
By WILLIAM MODLEN, M.A., Classical Maser 
at St. John’s College, Hurstpierpoint. With 4 
Preface by F. B. JEVONS, M.A., Litt. D., Principal 
of Bishop Hatfield’s Hall, Durban. 
Crown Syvo, 2s. 6d. ; or separately :-— 


A PRIMER OF LATIN ACCIDENCE. 1 
A PRIMER OF LATIN SYNTAX. 1s. &%. 


RIVINGTONS CLASS BOOKS Of 
LATIN UNSEENS. Twelve Books con ‘0 
Six, for alternative use (of equal difficulty), 
containing about sixty to seventy phoces of Pe 3? 

and Verse, for the use of Fourth Forms of Scio 
and (b) Seven to Twelve, for the use of pi 
Forms. 
Edited by E. H. C. SMITH, M.A., Assistant-Mast?t 
at Clifton College, Small fcap. 8vo, 6d. each net, 
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